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0 Dabney Coleman makes a 
summer splash in an NBC 
sitcom, Buffalo Bill, and 
Dolly Parton takes country 
to London in an HBO 
concert 

o Young Matthew Broderick 
helps make WarGames an 
entertaining anti-nuke 
movie 
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Return of the Jedi marks the last of Princess Leia, 


but Carrie Fisher, 26, sees her life after Star Wars as 


a chance for growing up 
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Presidential son Michael 
Reagan races boats over 
long distances, but he can't 
bridge the gap between 
himself and the White 
House 

o Debra Winger finds a new 
officer and gentleman— 
Nebraska Gov. Bob Kerrey 
o Joan Rivers is the main 
course when Frank Sinatra, 
Brooke Shields, Roger 
Moore, et al. turn outata 
Friars Club dinner for Liz 
Taylor 
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Restless 
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When it comes їо safety, 
Grand Prix medic Dr. Sidney 
Watkins is the racer's edge 
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Frederick Shrady carves a 
niche for himself as the first 
American sculptor with a 
work in the Pope’s gardens 
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Kathleen Townsend, RFK’s 
eldest, is the breadwinner 
in the house she and 
husband David share 
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Tony award nominee Karla 
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Broadway as Showboat's 
king-size Queenie 
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run around the country 
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concert pianist 
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Trilogy is no drag for Tony 
hopeful Harvey Fierstein 
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Ex-dealer Remar Sutton 
tells car buyers how to 
avoid getting ripped off in 
the showroom 
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It took Indiana, Pa. a whole 
weekend to celebrate 
Jimmy Stewart's glorious 
75th birthday 
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Smashing News! 


New Lea & Perrins English Pub Mustard is here! It's the hearty, 


coarse-ground mustard with the delicious British accent. 
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Helen Reddy 
Their thoughtless actions make it evi- 
dent that neither Helen Reddy 
(PEOPLE, May 16) nor Jeff Wald cares 
about the happiness of their son, Jor- 
dan. My parents were divorced in 1971 
when | was 5. | will never forget seeing 
my mother lying on my parents' bed, 
face down, full of tears. Every once in 
a while | am attacked by a memory of 
the past. Like Jordan Wald, | did not re- 
alize the seriousness of divorce when | 
was younger. Since the divorce, | have 
lived with my mother, then with my fa- 
ther, then with my mother again and fi- 
nally with my father and stepmother. I 
have seen custody battles and tears. | 
now see arguments over visitation 
rights. | cannot hang a picture of my 
mother in my room because l constant- 
ly worry about hurting someone's feel- 
ings. Once all the commotion sur- 
rounding the custody case is over, 
sure, Helen Reddy and Jeff Wald will 
think all is fine and dandy; only their 
son will realize that it is never over. 

Robert Maitner Jr. 

Derry, N.H. 


Helen Reddy has long been my favorite 
entertainer. Your article was nonjudg- 
mental and presented both sides of a 
very emotional and difficult situa- 
tion. Thank you for your efforts. 

Jim Keaton 

Arlington, Va. 


Samantha Smith 
Samantha Smith is a “courageous and 
honest girl," as Yuri Andropov stated 
in his reply to her letter. If he wants 
peace and friendship among nations, 
then he had better do something about 
it so that this little girl and all the chil- 
dren growing up now don't have to live 
in fear of nuclear war. 

Brian D. Seltzer 

USAF, Berlin 


Eileen Ford 
If Eileen Ford will be ''the first to ad- 
mit" she has "helped to mold the taste 
of a nation," perhaps she should also 
be among the first to take responsibil- 
ity for some of the by-products of 
her taste, like anorexia nervosa and 
bulimia, caused in part by a nation's 
“taste” for idealized beauty. 
Mary Lins Shelter 
Houston 


Thanks to people like Eileen Ford, ! 
was convinced by the age of 11 that | 
was the ugliest thing on two feet, and 
spent a good part of my teens and ear- 
ly 20s crying over the lovely faces and 
bodies in Seventeen and Cosmopoli- 
tan that set a standard | would never 
meet. It's infuriating to know that it 
is not only men who have created this 
obsession with flawless beauty. 
Susan MacDonnell 
Amherst, Mass. 


Get with it, Eileen Ford! With the 
graying of America beginning, adver- 
tisers should realize that there's a lu- 
crative market in “old trouts." The old- 
er woman has money to spend on her 
home, her family and herself. It's really 
sad if we don't let Mrs. Ford know that 
we don't need a young blonde to rep- 
resent how we feel and how we wish to 
look. I'm 34 and I'm better than ever. 

Janet Obrzut 

East Brunswick, N.J. 


| find it ironic that Eileen Ford, who 
"prefers few deviations from her Nor- 
dic norm," cited as an example of a 
truly great beauty Nefertiti, the exqui- 
site queen of Egypt. 

Sherri Ford 

Oakland, Calif. 


Gee, Eileen, | have freckles. Should І 
bathe in Clorox or just shoot myself? 
Jane Malin 
Rye, N.Y. 


Jennifer Beals 
While Jennifer Beals is definitely terrif- 
ic in Flashdance, my choice for a hot 
new talent is Marine Jahan, her double. 
What a body! What a dancer! | haven't 
seen anyone with so much style and 
sensuality on-screen in a long time. 
Kurt Leswing 
San Francisco 


I don't care if a double did her foot- 
work. Jennifer Beals can dance at my 
house anytime. 

Brodie Peters 

Concord, Calif. 


David Gardner 

David Gardner certainly deserves 
praise for his work as chairman of the 
National Commission on Excellence in 
Education and for its tough report on 


the tide of mediocrity that has endan- 
gered education in America. It was 
gratifying to see positive ideas about 
how to face our troubles. Let's stop 
playing dumb. 

Dave Bloom 

New York City 


In your article about America's failing 
educational system, our system was 
compared with Japan's. This is fine, if 
you obtain the complete facts—Japa- 
nese children have a high suicide rate 
and often suffer mental depression 
that is a direct result of their educa- 
tional system. At what cost are the 
Japanese ahead? 

Rebecca Choate 

Bozeman, Mont. 


Disco Fever 
lam black and | am proud of my cul- 
ture. Reading your article about Disco 
Fever, a rap club in the South Bronx, 
which exploits blacks as worshipers of 
lip smacking, toe tapping, jamming, 
rapping and jive talking, made me won- 
der if the minstrel shows are really his- 
tory. This story not only stereotypes 
blacks but encourages the notion that 
most of us hang out at clubs and have 
no morals or social values whatsoever. 
Clubs such as Disco Fever are an un- 
fortunate detour from the real world. 
They use clever persuasion to lead our 
youngsters to believe that partying and 
rapping all night long are a productive 
way of life. As a sophomore in college, 
| find that it is more useful to get an 
education. 

Nan D. Haywood 

San Antonio 


Jamie Farr 
Jamie Farr developed Corporal Klinger 
from a nose joke in a dress to the 
warm, caring and capable Sergeant 
Klinger—and still kept us laughing. He 
gave TV a positive image of an Arab- 
American and gave our children some- 
one to look up to. 

Jill Kobeissi 

Pottstown, Pa. 


— ————— 
PEOPLE welcomes letters to the editors, Mail 
should be addressed to PEOPLE, Time & Life - 
Bullding, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 
10020, and should include the writer's full name 
address and home telephone. Letters maybe ر‎ 
edited for purposes of clarlty or space, 
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A checklist of this week's 
noteworthy TV shows, books, movies, 
records and other happenings 


Г) WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1 

REHEARSAL FOR MURDER 

CBS (9-11 p.m. ET) 
In this well-paced TV-movie mystery, a dramatist 
(Robert Preston) holds an onstage reunion of per 
formers in order to discover the murderer of his 
actress fiancée (Lynn Redgrave). (Repeat) 


BUFFALO BILL 

NBC (9:30-10 p.m. ET) 
Dabney Coleman plays an egotistical TV talk 
show host in Buffalo, N.Y. In the premiere episode 
of this 13-week summer comedy series, Bill taste- 
lessly touts his talent after the death of a net- 
work anchorman. Coleman has a fine cornic 
sense, and the show's creators, Tom Patchett and 
Jay Tarses, have given the script the same light 
touch that they gave the old Bob Newhart Show. 
Too bad NBC doesn't agree: Mr. Bill's option has 
not been picked up for the fall 


O FRIDAY, JUNE З 

FIGHTING BACK 

ABC (9-11 p.m. ET) 
This TV movie dramatizes a real-life Rocky story 
Robert Urich portrays Pittsburgh Steelers star 
Rocky Bleier, a Vietnam vet who overcame war in- 
juries and returned to pro football. (Repeat) 


O SATURDAY, JUNE 4 
THE FACE OF THE '80s— 1983 
Syndication (check local listings) 
Move over, Brooke. Young hopefuls from 24 coun- 
tries compete for a major modeling contract in this 


two-hour special. Barry Bostwick and Christie 
Brinkley co-host 


0 SUNDAY, JUNE 5 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT 

NBC (7-8 p.m. ET) 
"Does the First Family ever send out for pizza?" 
This question and others from kids who wrote to 
Ronald Reagan are answered by the President 
during a White House visit with the youngsters. 


VANISHING AMERICA 

ABC (7-8 p.m. ET) 
U.S. farmers grow three times as much wheat as 
we eat. This documentary special examines the 
economic plight of farmers with surplus stocks 
Marshall Frady is the correspondent 


THE TONY AWARDS 

CBS (9-11 p.m. ET) 
Richard Burton, Lena Horne and Jack Lemmon 
are the co-hosts for the 37th annual Tonys, the 
most stylish awards show on TV. The theme this 
year is a salute to George and Ira Gershwin 


As an ambitic 
TV talk show hc 
Dabney Colem 
takes a questic 
from the audie 
Buffalo Bill, an 
summer sitcom 
اتڪ‎ 


MURDER ONE, DANCER O 

NBC (9-11 p.m. ET) 
In this TV movie, Robert Blake plays a Baret: 
private investigator who advises his clients t 
nothin’ to nobody about nothin’.” The mystei 
concerning a film studio scandal—has punc 
loses its momentum in a welter of car chase 


O MONDAY, JUNE 6 

ACT OFLOVE 

NBC (9-11 p.m. ET) 
Ron Howard portrays a man who is put on tr 
for murdering his paralyzed brother. Based 
1973 mercy killing that took place in New Je 
this TV movie forsakes drama for philosoph 
(Repeat) 


О TUESDAY, JUNE 7 

1984 REVISITED 

CBS (8-9 p.m. ET) 
How close is our society to the totalitarian s 
envisioned by George Orwell in his cautione 
novel 1984? Walter Cronkite is the correspx 
for this thought-provoking documentary sp: 


FOR JUNE 


RUBENS 

ARTS (6/8) 
With his portraits of dimpled, robust beauties, the 
17th-century painter Peter Paul Rubens created 
modern-day role models for those who believe fat 
can be beautiful. This special, written and narrated 
by TIME art critic Robert Hughes, is comprehen- 
sive and reverential. (Subsequent air date: 7 / 29) 


CAMPUS COMEDY 

HBO (6/11) 
Joe Piscopo emcees a showcase for a group of 
collegiate cutups in this special taped at Tufts 
University. Among the more unusual performers is 
a comedienne who works with a tuba on her lap. 
Professional these people are not, but they dem- 
onstrate that comedy is alive and well in academe. 
(Subsequent air date: 6/ 19) 


THELONE STAR BAR & GRILL 
SHOWTIME (6/15) 
This adult soap opera shows that cable's creative 
freedom sometimes produces mindless drivel. The 


3 m Lig 
Cher shines as a waitress in Come Back to the 5 
& Dime, Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean on Showtime. 


Lone Star is a Houston hangout for oil rigge 
married women seeking diversion. In one ur 
spired vignette, a sex-starved wife tries їо ‹ 
her crippled husband in a hot tub. (Subsequ 
date: 6/20) 


DOLLY IN CONCERT 

HBO (6/19) 
Dolly Parton blitzes London in a solo conce 
the Dominion Theatre taped in March. She 
9 to 5 and other signature songs as well as 
tions from her new album, Burlap and Satin 
sequent air dates: 6/22, 6/25,6/28) 


COME BACK TO THE 5 & DIME, 

JIMMY DEAN, JIMMY DEAN 

SHOWTIME (6/22) 
Robert Altman directed this critically pann 
Broadway drama, which has enjoyed more 
cess as a movie. The plot concerns a Jimn 
fan club, which is holding its 20th reunion. ( 
surprises as a wisecracking waitress, and 
Black does the best she can as a transsex 
plot is simultaneously incredible and pred 
(Subsequent air dates: 6/25, 6/30, 7/3) 
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Dofenso officials Duncan Wilmore and Juanin 
Clay face nuclear holocaust in WarGames when 


computers triggered by teen Matthew Broderick 
(right, with Ally Sheedy) go amok. 


0 WARGAMES 

It's hard to imagine a better plot for a summer 
movie. A 17-year-old high school computer jock 
while trying to master a new video game called 
Global Thermonuclear War on a terminal in his 
bedroom, accidentally taps into the Pentagon's 
missile-launching system and comes within a byte 
of starting World War Ill. Director John Badham, 
whose Blue Thunder opened last month, does the 
concept justice with this tightly suspenseful yet 
frequently amusing film that is in many ways as 
good as last summer's runaway hit E. T. In- 

deed, probably nothing short of a real nuclear war 
could keep WarGames from becoming one of the 
year's biggest grossers. The sets are spectacu- 
lar in themselves, especially a replica of the Pen- 
tagon's NORAD control center that looks as if it 
alone should have cost $ 13 million—the film's en- 
tire budget—to construct. But Badham's biggest 
asset is Matthew Broderick (PEOPLE, May 16), 
who made his film debut this year in Max Dugan 
Returns and already has a Tony nomination for his 
role in Brighton Beach Memoirs on Broadway. 
Broderick carries the film comfortably on his 21- 
year-old shoulders; he is the perfect nerd-in-shin- 
ing-armor. Co-star Ally Sheedy (Sean Penn's girl- 
friend in Bad Boys) is a more talented Brooke 
Shields, and there is some real heat in the ex- 
changes between her and Broderick, though noth’ 
ing little kids shouldn't see. The supporting cast in- 
cludes the deft John (Slaughterhouse Five) Wood 
and Dabney (Tootsie) Coleman, who is as reliable 
a character actor as there is in films today. The 
only drawback is that the film's anti-nuke message 
seems a bit heavy-handed at times. It is hard, 
though, to imagine any message being more en- 
tertainingly delivered. (PG) 


1990: THE BRONX WARRIORS 

Produced by an Italian company and a largely Ital- 
ian crew, this spaghetti Eastern is about as slow- 
moving and dim-witted as a film can be. In the not- 
so-far-off future the Bronx has been declared an 
open territory, where the law no longer obtains 
and where, it seems, only terrible acting is al- 
lowed. The cast includes Fred Williamson, who š 
can smoke a cigar with the best of them but can t 
read a line to save his career; Christopher (Peyton 
Place) Connelly, who seems to wince with every 
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inane line he delivers; the late Vic Morrow; and two 
young Roman-born actors, Mark Gregory and 
Stefania Girolami (daughter of director Enzo Cas- 
tellari), who are both gorgeous and totally inept 
They all meander through a plot that has Girolami, 
who is described as "the wealthiest, most affluent 
girl in the world," attempting to flee from Manhat- 
tan so she doesn't have to inherit a huge arms- 
making corporation. The characters mostly snarl 
at each other, and too many scenes serve as mere 
prelude to some form of desultory hand-to-hand 
fighting. The only interesting thing about the char- 
acters is that, except for Girolami (known simply 
as "Anne"), they all have names like Hammer, Hot 
Dog, the Ogre, Trash, Ice and Witch. Castellari, 
whose previous films included Anonymous 
Avenger, Hector the Mighty, Great White and (no 
kidding) Cry Onion!, doesn't call himself anything 
but Enzo. It is clear, however, that his name from 
now on should be Mud. (R) 


SPACEHUNTER: ADVENTURES IN THE 
FORBIDDEN ZONE 

At least nobody will have to stand in line to see 
this film now that the third Star Wars has opened 
Spacehunter is not nearly as good as Return of 
the Jedi, and it's clearly intended for the same au- 
dience. Never mind that Spacehunter's 3-D effect 
is barely tolerable—it's like having your eyeballs 
sucked out for two hours. There is simply no story 
of interest. Peter Strauss, in his first feature since 
starring on TV's Rich Man, Poor Man series, plays 
a space salvage pilot in the Harrison Ford 
mold—handsome, surly and invincible. Molly Ring- 
wald, who made a little-noticed debut in last sum- 
mer's Tempest, is atrocious as his whining, sulky 
sidekick. Together they set out to track down 
three women who have been kidnapped by the 
evil Overdog (Michael Ironside), a half-man, half- 
machine who presides over something called the 
Forbidden Zone, a kind of mausoleum for space 
derelicts. Strauss and Ringwald make the usual 
trip over the usual bleak terrain and meet the usual 
alien monsters: flying vultures, mutant children 
who throw hand grenades, gorgeous but deadly 
Amazons. Of course, they all end up ina big 
showdown with Overdog. The dialogue is idiotic 
the sound too loud and the acting, with the ex. ' 
ception of Strauss, terrible. The movie's low 
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The female lead in Spacehunters: Adventures 
in the Forbidden Zone is, alas, Molly Ringwald. 
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point may be when Overdog, strapped to some 
kind of cherry-picker device, grunts and drools as 
one of his cronies undresses a woman prisoner. 
The impression is that the makers of this movie— 
Lamont (Cattle Annie and Little Britches) Johnson 
directed it—have tried to touch all the bases. 
They've succeeded only in making a kind of Valley 
Girl Meets George Lucas, with a little soft-core 
porn thrown in. (R) 


O THE WIZARD OF BABYLON 

Before he died last summer at 36 of a drug over- 
dose, Rainer Werner Fassbinder had established 
himself as the most important German filmmaker 
since World War Il. He was certainly one of the 
most prolific directors, with 41 films to his credit in 
just 13 years. This documentary, shot in the Berlin 
studio where Fassbinder was making what would 
be his last movie, Querelle, is his final testament— 
anda fascinating one. Fassbinder was fat, dishev- 
eled and painfully shy. But his presence was over- 
powering, whether he was working or ruminating 
on fame, death, love, homosexuality, Jackie 
Onassis, Andy Warhol or the Oscars. There are 
also interviews with the three actors in Querelle— 
American Brad Davis, France's legendary Jeanne 
Moreau and Franco Nero, a preening egomaniac if 
there ever was one (“I'm the only actor in Europe 
who takes chances," he says with a straight face). 
But the core of the film is a 12-minute interview 
with Fassbinder, made just 10 hours before he 
was found dead. This segment, in which Fass- 
binder chain-smokes and wheezes throughout as 
if in a stupor, was originally cut from the film by a 
court order after Fassbinder's mother protested, 
but it has been restored. There is a problem with 
the narration—it's hard to tell at times if the voice 
is Fassbinder's or someone else's. And when he 
is actually shown directing a scene, there is 

no translation from the German. The film does, 
though, achieve a starkly explicit personality. It is, 
by turns, moody, fascinating, boring, enigmatic 
and revealing—much like Fassbinder himself. (In 
German with English subtitles) (No rating) 
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STIEGLITZ 

by Sue Davidson Lowe 

ALFRED STIEGLITZ 

edited by Sarah Greenough and 

Juan Hamilton 

interest in the American photographer Alfred 
Stieglitz, 37 years after his death, seems to be at 
an all-time high. In February the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D.C. mounted an exhibit of 
171 of his prints that will travel later this year to 
New York and Chicago. Stieglitz followers can 


now also turn to two absorbing books about the 
man many conside erican pho- 
tography. To Lowe litz (Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, $ 0 was "Uncle AL" As 
a little girl summering with the Stieglit 

Lake George in New York і 

ed to scrub her hands before mea 

her germ-conscious great-uncle. Low‘ 
wright, has produced a biograpt 
anecdotes about Alfred and his great love 
Georgia O'Keeffe, whom he married in 1924. After 
Stieglitz's death from a stroke at 82 in 19 
example, O'Keeffe worked late into the hot July 
night stitching plain white linen into the pine coffin 
to replace its “detestable” pink satin lining. Lowe's 
book frequently moves beyond the limits of cozy 
family history with telling passages about Stieg- 
litz's professional life, including his battle to estab- 
lish photography as an art form and his missionary 
work on behalf of such then avant-garde Ameri- 
can artists as John Marin, Arthur Dove and, of 
course, O'Keeffe. Alfred Stieglitz (National Gal- 
lery of Art, $75; paper, $35) is not so much a 
memoir as it is an appreciation, a commanding 
photographic collection of great beauty and sim- 
plicity supported by excerpts from Stieglitz's own 
letters and writings. O'Keeffe, now 95, was con- 
sulted by National Gallery guest curator Sarah 
Greenough and O'Keeffe's assistant, Juan Hamil 
ton, when they selected the pictures. O'Keeffe 
herself is also the subject of many of them—her 
hands, torso and breasts abstracted into many 
parts that upon reflection combine into a single 
powerful whole. Here, too, are many of Stieglitz's 
cloud studies, as fine as the English paintings of 
John Constable. Portraits of Stieglitz's other 
friends are striking as well. A picture of writer Wal- 
do Frank shows him with the look of a strange, ea- 


r the father of A 


a play 
ull of revealing 


rtist 
artist 


In Alfred Stieglitz, 
the great photogra- 
pher's 1921 portrait of 
friend Margaret Tread- 
well is one of 73 exam- 
ples of his work. Mar- 
garet Bourke-White's 
shot of two members 
of the Hitler Youth in 
Moravia in 1938 is one 
of 134 photographs in 
For the World to See. 
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to give your hair 

added body. 

So shampoo with 
the Style that's made 
for you. And prove 
to yourselí why richer 
is better. 


Style...the rich shampoo, custom-made for you. 
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Also, be sure to look in magazines 
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of-Address Kit at the Post Office 


give the best 
est of gifts. The 


say “thanks,” with- 


ger boy, wearing a felt hat, holding three halt-eat- 
en apples in his hands; two nibbled cores rest on 

the floor. The mystery of the photograph alone is 
the essence of Stieglitz—and of great art 


D FOR THE WORLD TO SEE: THE LIFE OF 

MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 

by Jonathan Silverman 
Unlike Stieglitz, Bourke-White was more a journal- 
istic photographer than a self-conscious artist, yet 
she saw unexpected beauty in commonplace sub- 
jects, She got her start taking pictures in a steel 
mill, venturing so close to the heat it blistered the 
varnish on her camera. Early on she joined LIFE, 
then a new magazine, which used her powerful 
study of a giant dam under construction on its first 
cover (Nov. 23, 1936). A pioneer in photojournal- 
ism, she traveled to the Soviet Union, Germany, 
South Africa and India to learn the character of 
each locale and its people. The text of this book, 
which quotes liberally from Bourke-White's writ- 
ing, includes details of her private life, which was 
the hectic stuff of high romance. In a loving pref- 
ace her old colleague, photographer Alfred Eisen- 
staedt, writes, "Her dedication and determination 
to show the world as it is are the qualities by which 
| remember her most." (Viking, $46.95) 


О HOW TO LIVE TO BE 100-08 MORE 

by George Burns 
He has only 13 more years to go, and there he 
stands on the front of his new book in an expen- 
sive red warm-up suit with a dumbbell in one hand 
and a half-smoked cigar in the other. The subtitle 
is "The Ultimate Diet, Sex and Exercise Book." But 
the advice plays second banana to innuendo and 
joking around. “Attitude is all-important," Burns 
writes—or, more accurately, chats. "When you're 
around my age you've got to keep occupied. 
You've got to do something that will get you out of 
Беа. never made a nickel in bed. Yeah, get out of 
bed. Find something that will make you do it—like 
aninterest...ahobby...abusiness...a pretty 
girl—there we are back in bed again. | hope that 
didn't shock you. I do a lot of talking. At my age at 
least let me talk about it." In addition to the funny 
stuff there are photographs of Burns doing his dai- 
ly exercises—toupé carefully in place—with three 
pretty models. The last chapter is a thank-you 
to all the people remotely connected with the 
book. "Last, but definitely not least," he writes, 
"| want to thank Phyllis Grann, my editor and pub- 
lisher, who also happens to be a beautiful lady. 
Now that I'm working for her, | hope | can interest 
her in the benefits of sexual harassment." (Put- 
nam, $11.95) 


0 THE SUMMER OF KATYA 
by Trevanian 
A young Basque doctor, just finishing his medical 
training, is hired as an assistant to a middle-aged 
roué of a physician who serves a village in the 
south of France. It is early summer, 1914, just be- 
fore World War | breaks out, and an addled schol- 
ar with beautiful twins, a daughter and son, 26, has 
moved into an overgrown estate not far from the 
village. The young doctor is fetched by the daugh- 
ter to tend her brother, and the doctor begins to 
fall in love with her. Gradually he discovers that the 
secrets in the family's past are shocking. He has 
read Freud and spent part of his internship in a 
mental hospital, so he tries desperately to help. 
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Gore Vidal—more or less lavishing affection on 


his terrier, The Rat—is less kindly in Duluth. 


The ending is as astonishing as it is tragic. Trevan- 
ianis the pen name of the author of such enter- 
taining novels as The Eiger Sanction and Shibumi. 
Rumor has it that he writes his books ona farm in 
New England, where not even his neighbors know 
that he is a best-selling author. He is good at 
genre books, and The Summer of Katya has all 
the lingering flavor of one of those rich French 
melodramas of doomed love. (Crown, $ 12 95) 


O DULUTH 

by Gore Vidal 
Like its real-life Minnesota counterpart, this fic- 
tional Duluth has bad winters, but there is also a 
desert nearby and Mexico is just over the border 
The time is the future. The U.S. has several Presi- 
dents, one of whom makes all the TV appear- 
ances and talks about his early days in Hollywood. 
That, however, is just a mild touch in this wild 
spoof of absolutely everything: social pretenses, 
politics, motherhood, law enforcement, marriage, 
open marriage, racism, literature, television, sci- 
ence fiction and sex. Dozens of plots perk along at 
an amazing pace. Wetbacks attack Duluth’s 
wealthiest citizens in their exclusive club. Hubert 
Humphrey turns up in a red, gooey spaceship. A 
beautiful female cop falls in love with a black bar- 
tender. The mother of a wealthy playboy dies in a 
snowbank, but then turns up as an actress in a TV 


show called Duluth. An illiterate leading society 
matron has a newsman lover who writes her best- 
selling books for her. This book is raunchy, dirty, 
outrageous, rife with clichés—and often very fun- 
ny. It's full of violence, too. Vidal's mordantly com- 
ic view of America is not for the sensitive or for 
anyone who wants to protect the good name of 
the true Duluth. (Random House, $ 13.95) 


O MASKS 

by Fumiko Enchi 
Two friends, a doctor and a college teacher, fall in 
love with a young widow. She lives with her moth- 
er-in-law, who is a poet interested in the supernat- 
ural. She seems to be encouraging her daughter- 
in-law to have an affair with the teacher, who 
has a wife and daughter. Also involved in this 
opaque tale is a strange, beautiful girl who lives in 
the house with the two women. Early in this novel, 
published in Japan in 1958, all the characters visit 
a Noh theater, whose enigmatic masks become a 
recurring symbol. The author is noted in Japan 
for translating into modern Japanese The Tale of 
Genji, the great 11th-century novel. The transla- 
tion of Masks into English by Juliet Winters Car- 
penter, though, is erratic. The reader is constantly 
distracted by footnotes and awkward language, 
which accentuate the vast cultural differences 
that make it difficult for a Westerner to understand 
what is going on. That's too bad, for at the heart of 
this novel is a subtle examination of universal fe- 
male behavior. (Knopf, $11.95) 
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To learn how to catch a, 
thief—call your local police or 
sheriff More on «<= 


It’s a lot like catching a 
weasel. Theyre very sneaky. The 
trick is, you can't catch 'em if 
you don't see 'em. So how do you The P4 
see em? stare & 


Start looking. See, you and TAKE A BITE OUTO 


your neighbors should watch 
out for each other. And when you 
see something suspicious, call 


the cops, fast. So the cops 
can act. Fast. 
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Loudon Wainwright lll shows a typically 
skewed world view in his LP Fame and Wealth. 


FAME AND WEALTH 

Loudon Wainwright lll 

The last of the lukewarm folkies, Wainwright is still 
issuing his detached, funny musical commentaries 
on modern life. These days, after all, there aren't 
many performers who dare just stand up at a mike 
armed only with a guitar and well-turned phrases. 
But Wainwright, 36, persists. This album includes a 
sentimental tune, Five Years Old, for his daughter, 
Martha (Wainwright is divorced from Martha's 
mom, Canadian singer Kate McGarrigle), and per- 
haps more cynicism than makes for completely 
comfortable listening. One song, for instance, is 
called Revenge; another, Thick & Thin, in- 

cludes the lines, “Through thick and through thin/ 
Draw, lose or win/To the bitter end you'll be a 
friend of mine.” Still, nobody can poke such sly, 
pointed fun as Wainwright when he satirizes the 
awards syndrome in The Grammy Song. Fantasiz- 
ing that he has just won a Grammy, he goes on to 
cite the escalation of prizes he receives: “Bo 
Derek and Barbara Mandrell / A Pulitzer and a No- 
bel / Joan Rivers and Lana Cantrell/... I'd like to 
thank my producer and Jesus Christ." 


O DELIA BELL 

Delia Bell 
She hails from Hugo, Okla., sings unslicked blue- 
grass and is as country as hominy. The daughter 
of a sharecropper, Bell is married to an ironworker 
and has a 22-year-old bricklayer son. She has 
been performing with respected bluegrasser Bill 
Grant since 1971. Now she promises to become 
more than a cult figure, thanks to Emmylou Harris. 
Emmylou found one of Delia's obscure LPs in a 
record bin and discovered an emotion-packed 
voice that she imagined was what a daughter of 
Hank Williams and Kitty Wells might have sounded 
like. She and Bell finally met three years ago, and 
this LP is the fruit of their friendship. In her produc- 
ing debut, Harris leads Delia through 10 charming 
tunes, among them the mournful Will You Miss Me, 
George Jones' passionate Flame in My Heart and 
the traditional Lone Pilgrim. Juicing up Delia's 
sprucy soprano is a dandy crowd of pickers and 
pounders, including string wizards Carl Jackson 
and Byron Berline, pedal steel player Steve Fishell 
and drummer Don Heffington. Emmylou adds her 
understated vocal harmonies and plays acoustic 
guitar, too. The result is perhaps the finest blue- 
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grass project since Roses in the Snow, originally Records, and the vocalist was Jackie Wilson, who 


recorded by Bell, became the title song for Harris suffered a heart attack (and subsequent brain 

seminal album in 1980. If Bell is benefiting from damage) in 1975 and has not performed sin 

Harris' clout in landing a major record deal, she Wilson, born in Detroit in 1934, is best re 

has returned the favor, expanding Emmylou'srep- | bered for his affected work on the 1958 No. 1 hit 

utation as a Jill-of-all-musical-trades. Lonely Teardrops. But this double-LP set provides 

an impressive sampling of the breadth of his too 

O THE JACKIE WILSON STORY brief career. The 24 songs in this retrospective 
Jackie Wilson show Jackie the sexy shouter (Please Tell Me 

In 1957 a talented young tenor for the slick, soulful | Why), the blues belter (Doggin' Around), the 

Dominoes hooked up with a young songwriter to crooner (Night) and the inspired stylist (Danny 

record a tune called Heet Petite. The songsmith Boy). In the studio, Wilson's songs were often 

was Berry Gordy Jr., who later founded Motown boosted with saccharine string arrangements and 


choral oo00-eee-ooos. What is missing is evi- 
dence of the live performer who was as skillful as 
Emmylou Harris’ discovery, Delia Bell, adds a Elvis or James Brown in stirring a crowd's animal 
moving new voice to mainstream country music passions. 
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phony No. 39; the revolutionary String Quartet 
No. 15, played by the illustrious Guarneri Quartet; 
Jascha Heifetz interpreting the Violin Concerto 
No. 4; Geza Anda performing the Piano Concerto 


No. 21; and more. If you keep Mozart, you can go LIFE) GREAT MEN OF Music 


on in other albums to explore the radiant emo- RECORDS 
tion and melody of Tthaikovsky... Chopin... 
Brahms...the exhilarating drama of Beethoven Listen to Mozart for 10 days FREE, with no obligation to purchase it. 
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lightweight frame, tough molded 
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Scandal is in the air at the 
American Ballet Theatre 
following the New York per- 
formance of Giselle by 
Mikhail Baryshnikov and 
his former flame Gelsey 
Kirkland. During a thun- 
derous ovation (Jackie 
Onassis and Martha Gra- 
ham were in the audience), 
Kirkland twice offered a 
rose to Baryshnikov from a 
bouquet she received, then 
coquettishly stepped out of 
his reach. Next she threw 
the rose on the stage. Turn- 
ing his back to the audi- 
ence, Baryshnikov report- 
edly shook a finger at his 
partner before exiting and 
did not appear for subse- 
quent curtain calls. Later 
he explained, “I felt it was 
Gelsey's evening, and | 
wanted her to have the li- 
on’s share of the audience 
reception. If my motivations 
were misunderstood, I'm 
sorry." But insiders say 
Baryshnikov, who is the 
ABT's artistic director, was 
enraged at Kirkland's be- 
havior and vowed to fire 
her. (He banished her from 
the company in 1981 for ab- 


senteeism.) Kirkland, who 
returned to the ABT in Sep- 
tember, performed several 
days later sans Misha. 
Meanwhile Baryshnikov, 
whose longtime romance 
with Jessica Lange, the 
mother of his young daugh- 
ter, is kaput, has been 
dancing attendance on his 
new ladylove, ABT dancer 
Lisa Rinehart. 


vich, who had planned to 
move his production com- 
pany's offices from L.A. to 
Dallas last year, has raised 
only about half of the $15 
million he hoped to rustle 
up from Texas investors for 
his next three movies, in- 
cluding Twe/ve's a Crowd, 
in which Peter himself plans 
to star. “Bogdanovich isn't 
hot," explains Harry Fried- 
man, president of Big D's 
new movie studio, the Dal- 
las Communications Com- 
plex. Representatives of di- 
rector-in-exile Roman 
Polanski, however, have 
had no trouble lassoing 
some Lone Star lucre. They 
reportedly roped in $14 mil- 


Eddie Murphy and Joe Piscopo clown at SNL's wrap party. 


وعد 


Gelsey Kirkland steals the show from Mikhail Baryshnikov. 


lion from a local syndicate 
for Polanski's long-planned 
comedy film Pirates. 
r——Fm. h 
Elsewhere in Texas, the ex- 
ecutive producer of CBS' 
Dallas, Phil Capice, nixes 
reports that Oscar-winning 
(for 1956's Written on the 
Wind) Dorothy Malone has 
been signed to fill in for 
Barbara Bel Geddes, who 
plays Miss Ellie, the much- 
loved matriarch of the Ew- 


ing clan. Bel Geddes is re- 
cuperating from quadruple 
bypass surgery and will 
probably join the cast in 
L.A. later this summer after 
location filming is wrapped 
in Texas. 


it 
Now that Eddie Murphy 
has signed on for another 
season ot NBC's Saturday 
Night Live at $30,000 an epi- 
sode, word is that comic 
colleague Joe Piscopo is 
holding out for more mon- 
ey. “I guess | won't be com- 
ing back," Piscopo joked at 
a recent SNL party. “Pil be 
cutting Eddie's lawn." ... 
SNL alum Dan Aykroyd— 
who co-stars with Murphy in 


John (Animal House) Lan- 
dis’ soon-to-be-released 
flick Trading Places—is 
getting into the restaurant 
biz. His partners are British 
financier Sir James Gold- 
smith and restaurateur 
Isaac Tigrett. The trio will 
open the Hard Rock Cafe 
on Manhattan's West 57th 
Street in November. The 
Hard Rock Cafe in L.A. 
(once co-owned by Tigrett) 
features an entire automo- 
bile as part of its decor; the 
New York version will have 
the rear end of a Cadillac 
over the front door. 
zx=====—u su 
First came designer choco- 
lates trom Bill Blass. Now 
there's a designer Scotch 
to wash them down with. 
Called Glorious 12th, so 
named after the opening 
day of the grouse season in 
Scotland (Aug. 12), it comes 
in bottles bearing the red- 
and-green Gucci stripe. 
Packaged in a distinctive 
black canister, a bottle of 
Glorious 12th sells for about 
$17 and, rumor has it, trav- 
els nicely in Gucci's $145 
tote bags. 
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A REAGAN RACES 
TO FIND HIMSELF 


Michael, the President's “unknown” son, 
struggles to get his life on course 
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fter six hours of pounding over 

stinging whitecaps and hacking 

through six-foot swells, Michael 
Reagan swung the roaring speedboat 
toward Mackinaw City, Mich., the half- 
way point in his 605-mile race up Lake 
Michigan from Chicago and down Lake 
Huron to Detroit. Pulling in for fuel and 
repairs, he yanked off his helmet. “I 
feel like | just went 15 rounds with Larry 
Holmes—and it was a draw," he said, 
managing a grimy smile. “The bad 
news is Ihave 15 more rounds to go." 

To hear Mike Reagan tell it, his life, 

too, has been a series of heavywelght 
challenges. At 38, the President's elder 
son has had bouts with reporters, state 
investigators, divorce, injury and ill- 
ness—but no battle has consumed him 
more than breaking free of his father's 
shadow. He calls himself “the unknown 
son,” and says his mission is “making 


people believe that! can really doit on 
my own." 

At the helm of a 38-foot Scarab, 
flanked by a navigator and a throttle- 
man, Reagan plainly felt in charge. The 
Chicago-to-Detroit endurance/speed 
record had never been attempted, and 
Reagan, reaching speeds of 85 mph 
where the chop subsided, established 
a benchmark of 12 hours 34 minutes 41 
seconds. In the process, hls “Assault, 
onthe Great Lakes" raised an estimat- 
ed $250,000 for the U.S. Olymplc Com- 
mittee from sponsor pledges and fund- 
raising events. Secret Service men 
massed at Reagan's departure and 
destination points, but for logisti- 
cal reasons they let the President's 
son race unaccompanled. That deci- 
sion required Ronald Reagan's own 
signature to authorize. Sadly for Mike, 
contact within the First Family has of- 


Once past Chicago (above), smooth wa- 
ter was ararity; Michael's three-engine, 
$250,000 Scarab still averaged 65 mph. 


ten failed to exceed that mechanical 
level. 

"Communication is not terrific," he 
contends. The younger Reagan, wife 
Colleen, 32, and their son, Cameron, 
who will turn 5 on May 30, have not 
been invited to the White House since 
Inauguration Day, and father and son 
last met 10 months ago at a dinner fol- 
lowing Mike's 25-hour-11-minute 
record-setting tear up the Mississippi | 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, which 
raised $500,000 for the Olympics from 
individual donors and corporate spon- | 
sors who pledged donations for each 4 
mile he completed. à 

On April 12 Colleen gave birth by ce- 
sareansectlon to a 6-pound-14-ounce ~ 
daughter, Ashley Marie. The First ee 
CONTINUED, 


Mike brings his brood, Including son Cameron, 


to witness his speed attempts. 


“| belleve in having the family 


part of what i'm doing," he says. 


Photographs by Kevin Horan/Picture Group 


6, from California 
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be mother, 


uj wish we were all closer,” says Mike of his father and step- 


June 6, 1983 


with whom he campaigned їп 1980. They have invited 


himto the White House only once. 
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Grandparents have yet to see her, 
though they did send flowers to Col- 
leen. Young Cameron, when asked 
whether he ever sees his grandfather, 
blurts out, “Ѕиге—оп TV." “It's a hard 
Situation," says the wounded Mike. 
“Sometimes | think they should spend 
more time with Cameron and Ashley 
and less time with the foster grand- 
child program.” Colleen adds, "It's a 
shame they don't see their own, but! 
don't think they mean to hurt us. They 
are probably just too busy to think 
aboutit. They do call sometimes when 
they are in California." (Mike and Col- 
leen live in Sherman Oaks.) 

Actually, the fissures in the family 
predate the Reagan Presidency. In his 
official autobiography, first published 
in 1965, Ronald Reagan scarcely men- 
tioned his four children, all of whom 
were sent away to boarding school. 
“There are two distinct families," Mike 
explains. “Тһеге is Dad's [meaning 
Mike and older sister Maureen, 42, the 
offspring of Reagan's first marriage, to 
actress Jane Wyman] and Nancy's 
[Patti Davis, 29, and Ron, 25]. It seems 
Nancy's are the real kids," Mike adds. 
“Nobody wants to be reminded of the 
first wife." 


ichael should understand that. 

Only now has he decided to 

talk publicly about his first 
wife—a dental assistant from Atlanta 
whom he wed in June of 1971, the 
month she graduated from high 
School. For years he had gone to a 
summer camp run by her parents, and 
later lived with the family while attend- 
ing Valley College near L.A. The 
bride's mother says, in retrospect, 
“They were more like brother and sis- 
ter. That's why the marriage didn't 
work out." It lasted only 10 months. 

“She left me as soon as she knew 

she was pregnant,” Mike says. “She 
decided | wasn't fun anymore or some- 
thing, and didn't want any part of me.” 
A son was born. “Soon after that she 
remarried, and her husband adopted 


| the boy. Ihave never seen him. | was 
depressed for a long time after that. | 
lost 30 pounds. It really shook me up 
— badly.” Still, he made no effort to get in 


ouch. “What could l do? It was her de- 
ion. That was a bad, bad period, a 
kind of ‘twilight zone.’ " 

a 


and in quick succession, five of his 
"friends were killed In racing accidents. 


reen “broke the news—right in the 
middle of a childhood fight." Family 
legend has it that he was adopted 
because Maureen wanted a brother, 
but “an older brother," Mike laughs, 
“like all her friends had. She's never 
forgiven me for not being an older 
brother." 

Reagan and Wyman divorced when 
their son was 3. Mike says the fact that 
he was adopted did not unsettle him— 
“They always made me feel chosen." 
But within his defense of their decision 
to send him to boarding school at age 
6, disappointment lurks. “I had a few 
rulers busted over me there. Mom was 
working full-time. There was nobody to 
take care of us. Really, it was better to 
be at boarding school because they 
could give us the discipline we couldn't 
have gotten at home." 

Having a famous father, Mike main- 
tains, was more a hindrance than a 
help even then. At Judson High School 
in Scottsdale, Ariz., “They figured, 
'Hey, that's Reagan's kid. Hit him hard- 
er. He ought to be able to take it on the 
football field.’ " They were right, and 
wrong. The star teenage quarterback 
was offered an athletic scholarship to 
Arizona State but turned it down be- 
cause “I played for fun. Those guys 
were serious." His father told him, as 
he remembers it, “I'll put you through 
school, but I'm not going to make 
you rich.” So, supplementing his allow- 
ance with poker and odd jobs, he en- 
rolled at Arizona State, then at Valley 
College, only to drop out in 1968. A du- 
odenal ulcer he developed in school 
kept him out of the Vietnam draft. 

While working as a loading-dock 
hand in downtown L.A. in 1966, he got 
hooked on speedboat racing througha 
friend and they promptly each put up 
$5,000 of their savings to buy an 18- 
footer. Race publicity people from 
Lake Havasu, Ariz. “asked me to com- 
pete because of who my dad was,” 
Mike recalls. “They were thinking that 
Mike Reagan was just a stooge.” Not 
this time. In his first year, the 22-year- 
old won the world outboard champion- 
ships. Then, in 1969, he crashed during 
a 250-mile race in Texas, tearing up his 
back muscles and dislocating both 


hips. A month later he was back in the 


cockpit, but “I didn't really have a pur- 
pose." His marriage came and went, 


At that, having sunk all his prize money 


Mike was beginning io flouri sa 
pleasure-craft salesman in So on 
California when he met Collee erns 
ona blind date in 1972. (They mic. ied 
two years later.) When she was :oid his 
father was the Governor of Call ornia, 
he says, "She thought it was a joke. 


She even went to the library, but found 
по reference to me. That's how our 
part of the family was treated." 

Still, he did his bit, and more, as the 
dutiful son during his father's 1980 
campaign, delivering 600 personable, 
persuasive speeches in 35 states. Af- 
ter the election, imagining that "'it's go- 
ing to be a little hard being a floor 
salesman with a bunch of Secret Ser- 
vice guys running around [the family is 
assigned 15 to 20, in shifts],” he 
launched a business that marketed 
gasohol equipment for farmers. Short- 
ly after the Inauguration his anonymity 
ended, though not as he'd have liked. 
The Los Angeles County District Attor- 
ney's Office announced it was investi- 
gating allegations that Michael Reagan 
had sold stock in the company before 
it was incorporated and had diverted 
$17,500 of the investors' funds to pay 
personal expenses. In May 1981 the 
Oklahoma City Times disclosed that 
Mike, in a new position as vice-presi- 
dent of sales in a small California aero- 
space firm, had written to several U.S. 
military bases mentioning “my father's 
leadership at the White House" and 
asking to be put on the list of “ap- 
proved" contractors. Unapologetic, 
Mike insisted he had only been follow- 
ing up phone calls in which the other 
person “asked me if | was Ronald Rea- 
gan's son." The President's only ad- 
monition about that, according to his 
errant offspring, was, "Don't write any 
letters." 


ythe end of 1981 Mike had been 

cleared ofthe stock charges, _ 

buthe was unemployed. Though 
he shrugs the situation off now as “one 


of those things you go through when 
your dad becomes President of the 


United States,” the bad publicity didin ___ 


his gasohol venture and forced him to. ` 
resign both from the aerospace firm 
and from a second job as senior vice- ` 
president of а real estate title insur- ` 
ance company in Orange County. For 
long spells reporters camped onthe ` 
lawn of his three-bedroom stucco 
ranch-style house In Sherman Oaks. ` 


"I'm tired of having to зна he told -$ 


v nat job can ic 


boat business, founding a marine mar- 
keting company in Los Angeles 

called M.C.R. (for Michael Colleen 
Reagan). So far it has operated without 
a ripple. 

Mike credits Colleen with "putting 
my life in the right direction. She keeps 
me out of trouble." Last year he ac- 
cepted an invitation from Larry Smith, 
head of the Scarab racing team, to pi- 
lot the speed attempt up the Mississip- 
pi. To legitimize the job, which he was 
offered in part because of his name, 
Mike insisted on the Olympic fund-rais- 
ing tie-in. It’s not all altruistic. He pock- 
ets a small percentage of the net do- 


Mike relaxes before his *Assault" with 
Cameron and Colleen In a Chicago hotel 
room, while 6-week-old Ashley dozes. 
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nations and the fees paid by sponsors 
to have their logos on the boat; in the 
case of the Missisippi run, Mike's pay- 
check was $25,000. He will next “аѕ- 
sault" the Atlantic Ocean, a signifi- 
cantly tougher and more dangerous 
challenge than any he has tackled so 
far. Weather permitting, he will leave 
Miami on July 3, hoping to make the 
Statue of Liberty on the 4th—thereby 
raising as much as $5 million to refur- 
bish the fading lady. Such feats serve a 
recurrent dream whose fulfillment, 
Mike believes, “would make me happi- 
est of all." In his fantasy, the President 
of the United States walks into Cha- 
sen's Restaurant—Hollywood's vener- 
able see-and-be-seen spot—and is 
hailed as “Michael Reagan's father." 
The more plausible and better wish for 
aman of his years and history is that 
he, one day, may be hailed as Camer- 
on Reagan's father. 

Written by ERIC LEVIN, reported 

by JULIE GREENWALT 


EDS 


Jane, Ronald and the kids were ! 
in'46, but Mike felt “the governe 
the cook were my parents." 
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A TORNADO NAMED DEBRA WINGER 
HAS A WHIRL WITH NEBRASKA'S 
GOVERNOR—ROCKIN’ BOB KERREY 


At Lincoln General Hospital, Kerrey pays 
an on-set bedside visit to Winger, a dying 
mother in Terms of Endearment. 


р... Winger's last movie was the 
megasmash An Officer and a Gentle- 
man; her next is the upcoming Terms 
of Endearment, and recently both films 
seemed prophetically and aptly 
named. For no sooner had Debra ar- 
rived on Endearment's Lincoln, Nebr. 
location than she set off a prairie fire 
of passion, traipsing off for a spring 
fling with the state's dashing young 
war hero Governor, Bob Kerrey. 

It began innocently enough when 
Kerrey—a Medal of Honor winner who 
lost his right foot in Vietnam—present- 
ed Winger with an award making her an 
honorary member of the Nebraska 
Navy." Describing himself as “a naval 
officer myself and sometime gentle- 
man," Kerrey, 39, urged Winger, 28, to 
"have fun in Lincoln." She smiled and 
huskily replied, “You, too!" They did. 

The unlikely duo soon stepped out 
for a Saturday night at the state 
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by Mary Vespa 


Winger can go glamorous (right), but TV's 
airing of her torrid Urban Cowboy during 
the romance titillated Nebraskans. 


capital's funky Zoo Bar, a small, dark 
blues-and-rock hotspot. The Demo- 
cratic Governor, who nosed out Tom 
Selleck on UPI's recent list of the 
World's Top 10 Eligible Bachelors, 
walked in sporting an off-white suit— 
and the press-shy Winger. "Kerrey 
knew it was a hangout for journalists,” 
says one woman patron. “I think he 
really manipulated Debra because she 
didn't know that. He has a reputation 
for charming women. | could see she 
was smitten.” 

But the dynamic Kerrey also proved 
a coy media tease. At his next news 
conference, he chided reporters for 
not asking about his date. When a TV 
journalist finally questioned what It 
was like to squire the sexy actress, the 
Governor delivered the line he obvi- 
ously had prepared: “Fluff up your pil- 
low and dream about it." Kerrey later 
took Winger to a reception In his man- 
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sion, to local restaurants, and several 
times visited at her on-set trailer. 

The land of the Cornhuskers soon 
was poppin' with Midwestern wise- 
cracks. A Lincoln tour guide at Ker- 
rey's mansion joked to visitors that 
they could “view Debra Winger at the 
mansion on Friday nights from 10 p.m. 
to midnight." A state legislator, who 
had never seen a steamy Winger film, 
exclaimed after spotting the actress: 
“All this fuss about that bow-legged lit- 


tle thing!” The movie crew dabbled in 
such tasteless jokes as: "Debra Winger 
swept Bob Kerrey off his foot." 

Meanwhile the press loved the love- 
bugs. The Omaha World-Herald ran a 
story comparing the couple to former 
California Gov. Jerry Brown and singer 
Linda Ronstadt. Syndicated columnist 
Marilyn Beck wondered whether the 
movie star and Kerrey would marry, as 
had TV's Phyllis George and Kentucky. 
Gov. John Y. Brown. 


Though previously little known be- 
yond Nebraska, Rockin' Bob Kerrey, as 
he is affectionately called around 
town, is a hometown Lincoln boy made 
good. One of a businessman's seven 
children, he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1966 with a de- 
gree in pharmacy. He became a lieu- 
tenant (jg) in the Navy and won the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, Bronze 
Star and Purple Heart for leading a 
commando team assault at Nha Trang 


GOV. BOB KERREY 


*FLUFF UP YOUR PILLOW 
AND DREAM ABOUT IT" 
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A political opponents aide lampooned the 
Governor with $3 posters that quoted 
Kerrey's reply when asked about Debra. 


Bay in 1969, losing his lower right leg to 
a grenade explosion. After the war he 
opened a chain of folksy restaurants, a 
bowling alley and a health and racquet 
club. The father of two, he has become 
known as something of a ladies' man 
since his 1978 divorce from Beverly 
Kay Defnall, a former schoolteacher. 

While Winger caught Kerrey's fancy, 
she got mixed reviews from other Lin- 
colnites hired for Terms of Endear- 
ment (based on Larry McMurtry's 1975 
novel), in which she stars with Shirley 
MacLaine and Jack Nicholson. Debra's 
penchant for four-letter words of- 
fended some. “When | was talking to 
her she was really warm and nice,” 
says Shelley Nielsen, a nurse at Lin- 
coln General Hospital, where part of 
the movie was shot. “But public swear- 
ing isn't acceptable here. The locals 
would see her and say, 'Here comes 
l.c. [low class]. " 

Kerrey aides, worried about his get- 
ting a flakey Jerry Brown image, 
breathed a collective sigh of relief 
when Winger boarded a train for New 
York (a punctured eardrum prevents 
flying) to finish filming. As for their fu- 
ture, Winger and Kerrey aren't talking. 
"| don't think Debra has a 'love' boy- 
friend per se," confides her California- 
based mother, Ruth. “She has lots of 
men friends. ١ don't think she's ready to 
settle down. did tell her | would find 
Lincoln very hard to travel to." 6 
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Nc, Joan Rivers wasn't invited. But 
her name was on everybody's mind, in- 
cluding the guest of honor's. 

“Oh, is she here?" Elizabeth Taylor 
coyly asked Dinah Shore, mistress of 
ceremonies during the star-studded 
Friars Club dinner at New York's Wal- 
dorf-Astoria honoring Taylor as “Wom- 
an of the Year." 

"Why, no," replied Shore in mock 
surprise. 

But Taylor seemed intent on finally 
getting back at the acid-tongued co- 
medienne. While her escort-of-the-mo- 
ment, Mexican lawyer Victor Gonzalez 
Luna Jr., and 1,100 well-manicured 
guests looked on, Taylor rose from her 
dais seat, planted ringless (for once) 
hands on her ample hips and contin- 
иеа, "Because | was going to say Joan 
Rivers, if you're here, eat your 
hear-r-r-r-t out." Touché. 

As it turned out, the evening was far 
from your typically tangy Friars roast 
("They would need two spits to roast 
her," sniped one onlooker); in fact, the 
event was calculatedly touted as a 
toast and not a roast, and had all the 
bitchiness of a PTA meeting. Perhaps 
that was all to the good, considering 
that Taylor and Richard Burton (a no- 
show) had been fried by critics two 
weeks earlier when they opened on 
Broadway in Noél Coward's Private 
Lives. (The New York Times said the 
play had "all the gaiety of a tax audit.) 
Rumor had it that Taylor herself had 
ordered that there be no fat jokes and 
no marriage jokes, but a spokesman 
insisted, “There were no ground 
rules." Or maybe Taylor was worried 
the evening might stir unhappy memo- 
ries. In 1958 her third husband, Mike 
Todd, was killed in a plane crash on his 
way to a Friars roast where he was to 
be honored as “Man of the Year." 

In any case, toasters such as Robert 
Klein, Frank Sinatra, Roger Moore, 
Red Buttons and Cicely Tyson went 
easy on Taylor's tender ego. (Other 
dais mates included Jackie Bis- 
sett, Alexander Godunov, Dina Merrill, 
Cheryl Tiegs, Janet Leigh and Brooke 
Shields.) Spilling out of the white, off- 
the-shoulder Theoni V. Aldredge de- 
sign she had worn to her Broadway 
opening-night party, Taylor gamely 


THE FRIARS (DELICATE 
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Victor Luna, 55, who some say may become 
Husband No. 8, needn't have worried about 
meeting Nos. 5, 6 and 7. Burton was a no-show 
and John Warner declined his invitation. 


smiled, pecked well-wishers on 

the cheek, nodded to friends, and only 
nibbled at the rack of lamb. (Tickets 
went as high as $1,000.) Depending on 
whom you talked to, she looked (a) rav- 
ishing, (b) tired or (c) chunko. 

As the marathon four-hour-long fete 
wore on, Taylor alternately giggled, 
whispered into Luna's ready ear and 
sparred with her toasters. "Elizabeth 
and have alot in common,” joked 
Shore. "We both like jewelry. It's just a 
question of size." Pausing briefly, Burt 
Reynolds’ former love added: “We also 
both have this thing about actors. And 
again, it's just a question of size." Bud- 
dy Hackett celebrated Taylor's sex ap- 
peal: "Any man who has never fanta- 
sized about our guest of honor is either 
a fag or an agent.” Rod McKuen read a 
syrupy poem, titled Elizabeth (I fanta- 
size, | dream you up"), and singer Joe 
Williams crooned Just the Way You 
Are. But Ella Fitzgerald owned the eve- 
ning with a Cole Porter-Duke Ellington 
medley. (Taylor mouthed the words 
right along with Fitzgerald.) 

With the guest of honor seemingly 
off limits, the toasters turned their 
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“1 used to wish | would grow up and be Just llke 
her," Cristina De Lorean (tralling fellow famous 
wife Joanna Carson) sald of Liz. 


insults on each other—or Rivers. Roger 
Moore, who confessed to playing 
"kneesies" with Brooke Shields on the 
dais, called Rivers “а depressed area's 
Don Rickles—only not as pretty." Red 
Buttons ribbed pal Buddy Hackett as “а 
man who willed his body to science, 
and science is contesting the will." 
Turning to Sinatra, Buttons jabbed: 
“Talk about heart, he's it. Here's a man 
who last Christmas gave Sammy Davis 
Jr. a half bottle of Murine." 

Ole Blue Eyes was no slouch at the 
podium either. “It is my pleasure to 
give Elizabeth Taylor what every mem- 
ber of the Friars wants to give her," 
Sinatra said. “Сап | be first?" bellowed 
Hackett. "No, we're gonna draw 
straws," Frank deadpanned. He then 
presented her with a $39,000, 18-karat 
gold-and-diamond Piaget watch which 
drew the loudest ooohs and aaaahs 
of the evening. "Look, it says here 
'pee-ah-jay,' " Sinatra smirked, read- 
ing the phonetic spelling of the watch- 
maker's name on his cue card. "| need 
this? Like | don't know French? Like I'm 
some shmuck?" 

Taylor, only the fourth woman (after 
Dinah Shore, Carol Burnett and Barbra 
Streisand) to be honored by the Friars 
in their 79-year history, used a short, 
Sweet and simple thank-you spiel to 


DAVID MCGOUGH/DMI 


suggest that the all-male club's next 
Abbot be a woman: “Dinah, or maybe 
Carol, but not me, I'm a flake.” With one 
final gushy "I love you and thank you,” 
Taylor welcomed her second and final 
standing ovation of the evening. 
Eat your heart out, Joan. 
CAROL WALLACE 


Taylor rolled her eyes in mock disgust as Sina- 
tra fumbled with her presentation watch. Finally 
she snapped "never mind" and gave it to Luna. 


ROBIN PLATZER/IMAGES 


Sandwiched between Sinatra and Roger 
Moore on the dais, Brooke Shields (with mom 
Teri) chatted mostly with Cheryl Tlegs. 
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А subdued Gina Lollobrigida chatted up 
Luna (right) while (from left) Dina Merrill, Roger 
Moore, Cheryl Tiegs, Buddy Hackett and Eliza- 
beth Ashley basked in the limelight. 
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STILL SEETHING OVER HIS 1967 CRIN 
A CALIFORNIA TOWN FIGHTS PAROL: 
FOR MURDERER WILLIAM FAIN 


O. a summer night in 1967, a 22- 
year-old named William Archie Fain 
was cruising the back roads of Califor- 
nia’s San Joaquin Valley in search of a 
victim. Around midnight, he drove up 
behind the car of Mark Ulrich, 17, an 
Oakdale high school student who was 
taking two female classmates home 
from a graduation party. Flashing his 
headlights until Ulrich pulled over to 
the roadside, Fain killed him with a 
shotgun blast at point-blank range. 
Then he abducted and raped the girls. 
Four hours later Fain was arrested on 


the porch of his cousin's house nearby. 


The investigation revealed that he had 
had several previous brushes with the 
law and had received an undesirable 
discharge from the Marine Corps three 
years earlier. Convicted of Ulrich's 
murder and 11 other felonies, including 
the rape of a third woman, he was sen- 
tenced to death. After the verdict was 
overturned on a technicality, Fain 

was sentenced to life imprisonment at 
San Quentin. 


“Рт not being vindictive, but why should he be 
out to roam the streets?" says housewife Lucile 

Ulrich (below) of the man who killed her 17-year- 

old son Mark (above), a popular high school foot- 
ball player and wrestler. 


It might have been just one more 
brutal crime briefly grabbing the head- 
lines until the penitentiary doors 
clanged shut on the killer. But now, al- 
most 16 years later, William Fain is the 
pivotal figure in a bitter dispute be- 
tween the California justice system 
and citizens clamoring for harsher 
treatment of violent criminals. Twice in 
the past seven years, Fain has been 
ordered free on parole. Both times the 
people of Oakdale have protested his 
imminent release with such vehe- 
mence that the California parole board 
has rescinded its decision. Last month 
California Gov. George Deukmejian 
stepped into the controversy after the 
state appeals court ruled that public 
outcry was no reason for denying pa- 
role to Fain—a decision that could in- 
fluence future parole appeals by such 
infamous California murderers as Sir- 
han Sirhan and Charles Manson. Deuk- 
mejian, who campaigned for the gov- 
ernorship in 1982 as “the state's No. 1 
crime fighter," has ordered Fain to be 


ot in prison ur di: 
rely invoked law юга 
-Wernor to “revoke in 

prisoner." 

The Governor's 
review by the state 
no one is more concerned with the out- 
come than those in Oakdale who re- 
member Fain's crime. “Не didn't care 
whether my son lived or died," says 
Lucile Ulrich. “Why should he be out on 
the streets in society after what he did 
to Mark and the two girls? He should 
stay in prison forever." County Super- 
visor Dan Terry explains: “We're not 
vigilantes and we don't have a hang- 
ing-tree philosophy about this. We 
want the punishment to fit the crime." 

Oakdale's Keep Fain In Committee 
has already written legal history by 
making him the first California prisoner 
held past his proposed release strictly 
because of community pressure. Says 
Sally Goehring, Mark Ulrich's cousin 
and chairperson of the committee: “As 
a family we don't feel that 16 years for 
so many felonies is sufficient. Nor do 
we feel he is a safe risk to be put back 
on the streets. We don't want any other 
family to go through what we have 
gone through." 

On the face of it, the state parole 
board's decision to free Fain in Octo- 
ber 1976 was certainly nothing unusu- 
al. Though the California-born murder- 
er had been in trouble with the law 
from the age of 14, by all official ac- 
counts he had reformed during his im- 
prisonment at San Quentin. He be- 
came a born-again Christian, was cited 
as a model prisoner who got along well 
with other inmates, and displayed a 
"less than average” potential for vio- 
lence, according to a psychiatrist. 

Still, the Oakdale community (pop. 
8,500) objected, with a petition bearing 
22,000 signatures. Then resentment of 
the California parole board turned to 
fury when the Oakdale Leader pub- 
lished leaked transcripts of the board's 
1975 hearing on Fain. The “Dynamite 
Minutes" revealed the panel was only 
sketchily informed on the case, had 
agreed to write off some of Fain's past 
crimes, including robbery and prison 
escape, and had downplayed the vi- 
ciousness of the rape-murder. “The re- 
action was astonishment and out- 
rage,’ recalls editor Stan Cook. “It got 
the ball rolling for the movement 
around here." The board admitted it 
was in error and backed down. When a 
Second release date was set for Janu- 
ary 1982, the anti-Fain group mobilized 
GONTINUED 
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zen." Given a 
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sentence, he was convicted of rape and murder in 1967. 


Ata 1966 trial for theft, Fain pleaded, “If given a chance... Pll prove myself a good citi- 
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Fain Charged - Cold Blooded Murder, Rape ое ow 
š Accused On Five 
рыс байт Felony Counts, 


elaw ugher so 
emama, Hearing | ls Tues. 


have got to гт: 
that this kind o 
recur." 

In Oakdale there is a fec:ing that 
Fain has been neither rehabilitated nor 
made to pay sufficiently for what he 
did. "He's a brutal, vicious, cunning 
and premeditating individual," says 
Stanislaus County D.A. Donald Stahl, 
who believes that Fain “pervasively 
manipulated" the parole board by lying 
about or minimizing his offenses. “No 
one can say whether he'll kill again if 
he gets out, but he should be kept in 
prison for just retribution." California 
Board of Prison Terms Chairman Ru- 
dolph Castro admits: “I’m apprehen- 
sive. My personal view is that the man 
philosophy In Califor- is being released too early.” B 
а ts to turn convicts Fain's lawyer, Robert Bell, maintains 
loose," asserts Oak- his client has been made a political 
dale Leader editor scapegoat by Governor Deukmejian. 
Stan Cook.His printing “Statistics show that people in for 
C s ӨЙ similar crimes get out, on the average, 
closedsource,roused after 10 years," claims Bell. “Fain 
the community. has already served 16. He's made the 
most of his prison time, and we are 
confident that he's never going to be 
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| again. This time they picked up the pervisors and the state legislature. in trouble again." Such promises, of 
l ground swell of a nationwide trend The Fain case has already influ- course, offer little solace to those 
| against leniency for hardened crimi- enced the passage of tougher laws In whose lives were irrevocably shat- 
|! nals and a growing impatience with pa- California. As of November 1978, the tered by that June night 16 years ago. 
| role boards, which аге perceived as minimum sentence for Fain's crime— “If he gets out, he'd better have God 


| being too quick to release such cases. first-degree murder with aggravated with him," says Mrs. Ulrich. “He's so 

| The Oakdale committee again forced circumstances such as rape—is death ^ well known all over California that he'll 

cancellation of Fain's parole, with or life imprisonment without parole. need all the help he can get." 

| 62,500 signatures and supporting reso- “People are demanding changes," Written by JOSHUA HAMMER, reported 
lutions from city councils, county su- says State Assemblyman Gary Condit, by JOSEPH PILCHER 


Across America, stiffer sentences and fewerparoles doubling minimum sentences for mur- 
: der. "People are realizing that rehabili- 

ius 6 percent of American criminals system have generated a conservative tation Is not working," says Pete Ad- 
are convicted of new crimes whlle on backlash: Increasingly, Americans are ams, director of the Louisiana District 
parole. Contrary to popular belief, only pressing state and federal govern- Attorneys Association. “The answeris 

‘one-half of one percent of paroled ments to Impose longer prison terms long sentences.” 

ers are later convicted ofan- _ andaless forgiving parole system on Civil libertarians and some penolo- 
un statistics argue s dangergus, criminals. The rape-murder gists disagree. “The political rhetoricis, 

stu aterrible disgrace,” charges Alvin 
— Bronstein, executive director ofthe ` 
American Civil Liberties Union's Na- — 
— tional Prison Project. “Statlstics 5 
/ thatlocking up more people has No Im 
pacton crime rates. The;state pri 
>opulatlon has doublediin the la 
ears at enormous expense. The oy 
wded conditions and lack of re 


BASEBALL ON A SONY VIDEOSCOPE 
IS AWHOLE NEW BALL GAME. 


Size alone isn't what makes 


Sony VideoScope™ so awesome. 


Itsthe quality of the picture. Our 
exclusive Coolant Sealed Picture 
Tubes and super-bright lenses 
offer the kind of bright, sharp 
picture you've come to expect 
from Sony. 

And nght now there's another 
big reason for buying our giant 
TV; the Sony World Series 
Sweepstakes! 

WIN AFREE TRIP TO 
THE WORLD SERIES 

Ask your Sony dealer for the 
brochure that explains why Sony 
VideoScope is so spectacular. 
Then answer the four simple 
questions on the entry form and 
send it to Sony. You could be 
among the first prizewinners to 
get an all-expenses-paid trip to 
the 1983 World Series. 


For sports fans who don't like 
crowds, we're giving away twenty 
flat-screen Sony Watchmans™ as 
second prize. This truly personal 
TV is only 14" thin! 

The big story, of course, is 
watching big league action on any 
of the wide range of Sony Video- 
Scopes. There are one- and two- 
piece models, even rear- 
projection VideoScopes. The 
KP-5040 (50" measured diago- 
nally) is a compact, single piece of 
furniture. It is fully cable- 
adaptable and comes with 
Express Commander" wireless 
remote control. 

Sony's two-piece units have a 
free-standing screen (that can also 
be mounted on a wall) and a pro- 
jection unit that doubles as a cof- 
fee table. Or a peanuts and 
popcorn table. 


The KPR-4600A rear-projection 
VideoScope completes Sony's 
winning line-up. It gives you a 
huge (46" diagonally) picture in 
the space of a console TV. 

So get down to your Sony dealer 
before the Sweepstakes ends on 
September l, 1983. Because once 
you've watched baseball on a Sony: 
VideoScope projection TV you'll 
never watch it on anything else. 


No purchase necessary. See your Sony dealer for details. Void where prohibited. 1 
© 1983 Sony Corporation of America. Sony is a registered trademark of Sony Corporation. 
VideoScope, Watchman and Express Commander are trademarks of Sony Corporation. 
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It happened one morning. 35 grays at Q. Is the Clairol Color Renewal System 


35 years old. | decided to do 
something about it before anyone 
noticed. | had heard about the 
Clairol® Color Renewal System;" but 
wanted to know more about it. These 
are the questions and answers that 
did itfor me. 


for gray hair? 

A. The Clairol Color Renewal System 
simply makes gray hair disappear. IT ALSO 
WORKS ON HAIR THAT ISN’T GRAY. 
Your color fades, losing its life and luster as 
you start to go gray. The System will 
beautifully renew the vitality and vibrancy 
of your natural color. 


Q. What shade do | pick? 

A. For gray hair you have three options. 

1. Pick a shade one shade lighter than your 
own and gray blends away into your 
natural color. 

. Choose a blonde shade and create 
stunning BLONDE highlights throughout 
your hair. 

. Select a shade redder than your own 
and turn your gray into the 
"LOOK OF HENNA?’ 


Q. Why is it called a System? 

A. To show off great color your hair must 
have great conditioning so the Clairol Color 
Renewal System has 2 steps. STEP I, the 
Color Revitalizing Gel and STEP Il, the 
Conditioning Revitalizing Treatment. They 
work together to give you GLOSSY, SOFT 
hair with more VOLUME. 


Q. What if | don't like the color? 

A. Don't worry. The System isn't 
permanent. It blends away gradually and is 
very gentle because it has NO PEROXIDE 
OR AMMONIA and YOU'LL NEVER 
HAVE ROOTS. You have the flexibility 

to switch to a different shade the next 


نم 
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time you use it. CLAIROL |] c 


Q. Can l go blonde with this System? 
A. No. The gentle Clairol Color 
Renewal System has no 

peroxide and only 

peroxide 
lightens. cem _ 

. Is it natural Сова 
5 = Wil 
A. TOTALLY à 
NATURAL „Sei 
LOOKING. : 
Q. Is it difficult? 

A. The Color Revitalizing Gel is EASY, 
DRIPLESS and takes only 20 MINUTES. 
You use the Conditioning Revitalizing 
Treatment as you would any other 
conditioner for one minute. 


О). Should | try it? 
A. You have nothing to lose but gray. 


So | turned my gray to great with the 
Clairol Color Renewal System. 
Now, I'll never go gray! 
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CLAIROL COLOR RENEWAL SYSTEM 


© 1983 Clairol, Inc. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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The Malone philos- L 
ophy In a nutshell: 
*After two or three 
quarters, they're 
tired and I just 
keeps on coming." 


MOSES MALONE GOES UP FOR REBOUNDS, 
COMES DOWN WITH $13 MILLION AND 
JUST MAYBE AN NBA TITLE 


Photographs by James Drake 


А. 610", 235 pounds of Moses Ma- 
lone are collapsed onto a locker room 
bench at the Philadelphia Spectrum. 
There are ice bags on his aching knees 
and a towel draped across his sagging 
shoulders. But you should see the oth- 
CONTINUED 
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was aW lead them to that promised land. Uh- 


er guy! En route to a National Basket- 
ball Association finals Showdown with 
the defending champion Los Angeles 
Lakers, the 76ers have just taken an- 
other playoff game from the Milwau- 
kee Bucks—and Malone's perfor- 
mance has been vintage. He has 
beaten his man—268-pound Bob La- 
nier, who plays the game like a wound- 
ed bull—with speed, hustle and, most 
of all, stamina. As a game goes on, 
other big men wind down. Malone, now 
28, gets stronger. It’s his trademark. 
“The bigger they are, the more | be a 
greyhound," Malone once poeticized. 
"Pressure's on them to stop me." But 
the pressure is also on Malone to pro- 
duce. With a six-year, $13.2 million con- 
tract, he is the highest-paid team ath- 
lete in the world. And what he is being 
paid for, specifically, is to produce a 
championship. Over the past seven 
years the 76ers have had the best cu- 
mulative record in the NBA. Yet even 
with the services of the sublime 
Dr. J, Julius Erving, they have not won 
a title since 1967. Moses, in his first 
year with the 76ers, is supposed to 
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huh, says Malone. “I've got all the mon- 
ey | need. The only thing | can't buy 

is a championship—and that's what I 
want. I'm just going to have to get more 
aggressive." 

It's hard to believe he can get more 
aggressive. Malone, the greatest of- 
fensive rebounder in history, plays the 
game with ferocious intensity—even 
during the regular season, which too 
many players treat as sort of an 82- 
game warmup for the playoffs. In only 
his seventh year in the NBA, he seems 
headed for a third Most Valuable Play- 
er award. He has led the league in re- 
bounding four times and averaged 23.9 
points per game for his NBA career. 
Says George Shirk, a devoted Moses 
watcher who covers the 76ers for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, "I've never seen 
him intimidated by anyone.” 

On the court. Off the court, Malone 
sometimes seems intimidated by life; 
Though he jokes and trades good- 
natured insults with teammates in the 
locker room, he remains aloof outside 
the clubhouse. Several times Dr. J 
has invited Malone to his home. Ma- 
lone has yet to visit. 


Will the son а 
(with Mose 
5/2” mother an 


He is even more wary with sports- 
writers. Though he will grudgingly give 
postgame interviews, he refuses to 
discuss anything "personal." More- 
over, he acts as his own quirky press 
secretary. When Shirk asked for an in- 
depth interview, Malone demanded 
$300 (which Shirk refused to provide). 
This, remember, from a man pulling 
down $2.2 million per annum. 

Perhaps Malone's uneasiness with 
others can be traced to his boyhood. 
He grew up in grinding poverty. His 
ramshackle house in Petersburg, Va. 
was condemned when he and his 
mother finally moved out. The one 
book they owned was a dog-eared Bi- 
ble. An only child, he was shy to begin 
with; bad teeth made him reluctant to 
talk, and when he did so, it was with his 
head down. Asked if it was true that 
her lonely, taciturn son would often 
shoot hoops until 1 or 2 in the morn- 
ing, his mother, Mary, said, “Yes, he 
do that. He always love his basket- 
ball, and that what give that boy his 
courage." 

All the courage in the world wasn't 
enough to prepare Malone for the or- 
deal of college recruitment. Three 
hundred institutions of higher learning 
begged to sign him. Recruiters slept on 
his porch. In the most inspired recruit- 
ing gambit of all, Oral Roberts himself 
came to visit and offered to cure Ma- 
lone's mother of ulcers. When Malone 
decided in 1974 to become the first 
high school player to go directly to the 
pros—signing a reported $3 million, 10- 
year contract with the Utah Stars of 
the now defunct American Basketball 
Association—the colleges were out- 
raged. So were the sportswriters, who 
cruelly dubbed him “Mumbles” Ma- 
lone. One national magazine went so 
far as to run a story with the headline: 
"Don't Send My Boy to Harvard... 
Said Moses Malone's Mother." 

That is all behind Malone now. Espe- 
cially the poverty. Wife Alfreda and son 
Moses ur., 3, live year-round in Hous- 
ton, where Malone played until last 
year with the Rockets. During the sea- 
son they occasionally visit Malone's 
luxurious condo in Philadelphia, where 
he Is flat-out adored by 76er fans. “Мо- 
ses Is popular," says team owner Har- 
old Katz, “because this is a blue-collar, 
hard-working town." And no one works 
harder than Moses. JACK FRIEDMAN 
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Read and follow label directions. 


The The Panadol Purpose: 


It provides you with as strong a pain reliever 
as уой can buy-1000 milligrams strong. 


The Panadol Promise: 


lt won't upset your stomach. 


The Panadol Proof: 


From Europe to Australia, millions الم“ أو‎ 
Вор авии the world rely on Panadol enit ment 
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Petri راع‎ - Root Hach 
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Other brands: combine meat 
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"Surprisingly many dog lovers don't know the 
difference between Mighty Dog. Beef for Dogs and 
brands like Alpo, Kal Kan and Cycle. 

“Mighty Dog, you see, is pure beef, (like a steak). 
Those others combine meat with other ingredients, 
(like hash). In fact, meat by-products and soy flour 
can make up to 7596 of their weight. 


"Check the ingredients list. You'll find only 
Mighty Dog lists beef as its number one ingredient. 
“Thats why, at dinnertime, my taste runs 


омео MIGHTY DOG. 


The pure beef brand. 


AS SOAP STAR AND SCRIPTWRITER, 
MEG BENNETT FACES DOUBLE DUTY ON 
THE YOUNG AND THE RESTLESS 


M., Bennett was leaving the cast of 
The Young and the Restless. After a 
year on the show, her character, Julia 
Newman, was being written out of 
CBS' highly rated soap at the end of 
1981. But since Meg's on-the-set script 
doctoring had impressed the produc- 
tion staff, series creator William Bell 
suggested a career alternative. Would 
Meg join the show's stable of writers? 
Recalls Bell, "What it comes down to is 
that she's such a lovable little thing, 
and felt so bloody guilty." For Meg, 
32, it came down to having a job. Says 
she, “I get insecure real fast." 

These days Meg has little to worry 


about. As a writer, she scripts one epi- 
sode a week of The Young and the 
Restless. And last October she made a 
triumphant return to the series when 
Julia Newman reappeared to over- 
whelmingly positive viewer response. 
Alternating between acting and writing 
could take a toll, but a double life suits 
Meg. Says she, "As an actress, you're 
always seeking approval. ‘Am | doing 
all right? Is the scene working?' Asa 
writer, | feel like an adult." 

Meg's second career has affected 
Julia Newman too. Once a spineless 
victim of her ex-husband, Julia is now a 
successful, self-assured fashion de- 
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DN susc x: 
“The first time | saw myself on TV, all! 


could see were eyebrows going up and 
down," says Meg (In her L.A. apartment). 


signer, after an extended stay in Paris. 
That change is, in part, the result of 
Meg's stint at the typewriter. The other 
writers “saw how different | was from 
the character they'd been creating," 
explains Meg, “апа they said, 
‘Wouldn't it be interesting if Julia were 
more like Meg?' " Sometimes Julia's 
new toughness even astonishes Meg. 
"Now they've got her so strong that | 
think, ‘That’s what! want to be like.’ ” 
Despite her current success, Ben- 
nett never envisioned herself at the 
typewriter. The eldest daughter of a 
printing company executive and a psy- 
chologist, Meg had a comfortable 
CONTINUED 
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childhood in Pasadena, Calif. She ma- 
jored in drama at Northwestern, acting 
in summer stock between terms. Hired 
in 1971 as the "Cadillac Eldorado con- 
vertible girl" for a New York auto show, 
she decided on Manhattan as home, 
which proved a fortuitous choice. In an 
elevator, a man asked Meg if she want- 
ed to be on a quiz show. Thus was born 
a champion of NBC's Three ona 
Match, with winnings that included 
complete furnishings for her new 
apartment. “I felt charmed,” she says. 
A part in the original Broadway cast of 
Grease led to the role of the good girl, 
Liza, on Search for Tomorrow. Meg 
quickly beguiled the cast, which includ- 
ed Kevin Kline and Morgan Fairchild, 
who had beaten out Meg for the 
show's vixen role nine months earlier. 
Notes Morgan, “l still consider her a 
best friend, even though we don't see 
each other very much." 


“My social life is pathetic!" complains 
Meg, whose bedroom doubles as an office 
where she pounds out scripts. 


In 1978 Meg left that soap and New 
York for acting opportunities in Califor- 
nia. But a bout of hepatitis interrupted 
those plans. Meg's weight dropped to 
95 pounds. While recovering, she was 
approached about a part on The 
Young and the Restless. Explains Meg, 
"When the writers saw me, | was very 
frail, and that's how they wrote Julia." 

Because she is usually in front of the 
cameras four or five days a week, 
weekends are reserved for scripts. 
The soap's head writers in Chicago 
concoct the story lines, which are sent 
to Meg and other dialogue writers in 
Los Angeles. Each writer executes an 
entire episode. To avoid a conflict of 
interest, however, Meg never scripts 
scenes for Julia. Like an actress, a 
writer can get typecast, according to 
Meg. Says she, "They tend to send me 
the more emotional scenes. | do better 
with that than glib, snappy repartee. In 
real life, | can never think of the great 
remark." Her guiding principle at the 
typewriter: “I try not to make any char- 


acter say something that would make 
me gag if | had to say it." 

Meg's schedule cramps her socializ- 
ing, but she admits, “I really like work- 
ing all the time.” Still, she would like to 
have a marriage and children some- 
day. "There's this life | envision going 
on in one place, and my real life is go- 
ing on over here." 

For Meg, working double duty has 
paid off. With Julia's resurgence of 
popularity, she now receives 100 to 200 
fan letters a week, some of which con- 
tain offbeat requests for a photograph 
"where | can see your belly button." 
Most mail, however, concerns a con- 
tinuing plot line in which Julia's ex-hus- 
band was being slowly poisoned by the 
evil Eve. Says Meg, “People have writ- 
ten to me saying, 'Dear Julia: It's Eve! 
You've got to do something right away, 
or he'll die!’ " At least those fans are 
addressing the proper party. Meg the 
actress may be unable to help, but 
Meg the writer does have influence. 
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FOR BRAIN SURGEON SIDNEY WATKINS 
EACH GRAND PRIX IS A TENSE RACE 
AGAINST INJURY AND DEATH 


М... the racers roar off the start- 
ing line at next week's Detroit Grand 
Prix, it’s uncertain who'll take the lead. 
But there's no question who'll be at the 
back of the pack: British neurosur- 
geon Prof. Sidney Watkins, in a chauf- 
fered Renault Fuego. As chief medic 
for the Grand Prix circuit, Watkins, 54, 
has spent the last three years trying to 
cure a medical program that was at 
best uneven and at worst shockingly 
inadequate. Personally following driv- 
ers for the first lap—always the most 
accident-ridden—is typical of his dedi- 
cation. Before Watkins, says Grand 
Prix champion Niki Lauda, “Each track 
was trying to arrange things on its own, 
and that could make a bloody big dif- 
ference from country to country. Some 
standards were a joke." 

Lauda should know. In 1976 he bare- 


Photographs by Terry Smith 


ly survived a fiery crack-up at Nür- 
burgring, West Germany, only to fall 
into the hands, he says, of an inept 
medical team. Lauda claims they pro- 
vided the wrong first aid for his burns, 
failed to insert a breathing tube, and in 
the days that followed shuttled him to 
three different hospitals in search of 
specialized care. In another startling 
incident, at Watkins Glen, N.Y. in 1976, 
an ambulance carrying driver Jacky 
Ickx had to stop for gas. Worldwide, the 
situation was so unpredictable that 
three-time world champion Jackie 
Stewart took to flying his own doctor to 
races. Drivers were haunted by the 
fear, says Lauda, that treatment would 
be “late, insufficient or altogether 
wrong." 

Dr. Watkins set out to make it right 
when he became chairman of the In- 


Watkins gears up before the Monaco 
race. А weekday surgeon, he dubs his 
second job “occupational therapy." 


ternational Medical Commission of the 
Fédération Internationale de l'Auto- 
mobile—which runs the 13-country 
Grand Prix circuit—in 1980. “The basic 
principle is to resuscitate and stabilize 
the patient while he is still in his car on 
the track, and only then evacuate him 
to a hospital," says the soft-spoken 
Watkins, who lobbied to get new on- 
site medical facilities built at seven 
tracks in Britain, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tria, France and Brazil. He also helped 
draw up precise emergency plans—in- 
corporating trained personnel and 
clear evacuation lanes or helicop- 
ters—for each of the 16 or more Grand 
Prix events, and made known he would 
delay the start of any race until all 
equipment was checked and in place. 
His commitment extends to diving into 
smoldering wrecks, as he did twice last 
CONTINUED 


year in vain attempts to save the lives 
of Riccardo Paletti and Gilles Ville- 
neuve. (In six races so far this season 
there have been no serious injuries.) 
He knows he can't make racing safe, 
only safer; and he believes that his sur- 
gical experience has given him the 
right philosophical attitude toward his 
work. “It is easier for me to live with 
the risks of sport because | know of 
such risks from neurosurgery," says 
Watkins. Besides, he adds, “The risks 
in normal life, like being struck down by 
disease or accident, are higher than 
most people realize.” 

Cars were a preoccupation of Wat- 
kins' family. The son of a Liverpool ga- 
rage mechanic, he grew up surround- 
ed by engines and motor oil. “Ме lived 
over the shop," he recalls. "| served 
petrol and did whatever else | was as- 
signed. | got no pay, just tips." Growing 
up in the Depression and during war- 
time air raids, he says, gave him “a 
certain degree of imperturbability that 
was to prove valuable both as a sur- 
geon and in racing." 

After graduating with a medical de- 
gree from the University of Liverpool in 
1952, he was drafted and sent to Nige- 


Watkins (right) pulled Riccardo Paletti 
from a wreck in Montreal last June, 
but the Italian died. 


ria to study the effects of heat stress 
on soldiers. Afterward he studied neu- 
rosurgery for five years in England, 
moved to the U.S. to teach at New York 
State University Medical Center at Syr- 
acuse, and returned home in 1970 as 
professor of neurosurgery at the Lon- 
don Hospital. Always interested in 
cars—he owns a Porsche that he has 
pushed to 140 mph—he gradually be- 
came involved in racing through the 
Royal Automobile Club and as an ad- 
viser to Formula One builders. 

Away from the track, Watkins has for 
many years specialized in delicate ste- 
reotaxic surgery—performed with 
electrode-tipped needles inserted 
through holes drilled in the skull—for 


Watkins (left) makes his rounds before 
eachrace. At Monaco, he chats with 
driver Elio de Angelis. 


such traditionally inoperable disorders 
as multiple sclerosis and Parkinson's 
disease. He also performs more rou- 
tine surgery on other neurological 
problems. As head of neurosurgery, 
he's able to arrange his schedule to be 
free during races, which suits the driv- 
ers just fine. “Watkins isn't just a bril- 
liant doctor," says Byerck Ongaro, a 
Formula One official. “Не has a feel for 
what's going on in the pits and on the 
track." For Grand Prix drivers, that's 
just what the doctor ordered. 
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W. are your movie star because 

each month, no other cable TV movie 
service brings you the glittering range 
of films Cinemax™ does. Over 55 
movies a month. A star-studded selec- 
tion of Hollywood' hits, from over five 
decades of filmmaking. The greatest 
of the movie greats, old and new. 


We are the movies that thrilled you as 
a kid. And wow you as an adult. The 
best of everything, from early black 
and whites to full-color epics. The 
romantic comedies of the past. And 
the realistic dramas of the present. 
Movie hits from the 30's right up 
through today. 


We are all the stars Hollywood's ever 
had. And then some. From Jimmy 
Stewart to Meryl Streep. From Henry 
Fonda to his daughter Jane. From 
Fred Astaire and Cyd Charisse to Burt 
Reynolds and Sally Field. All the 
glamour and glory of the stars. And 
they shine all day and all night. 


WE ARE YOUR MOVIE STAR. 


TRY AND IDENTIFY THE STARS AND THEIR MOVIES; Burt Reynolds, Sally Field SMOKEY AND THE BANDIT, Richard Burton EQUUS; Robert Morley WHO IS KILLING THE GREAT CHEFS OF EUROPE?; Mery! Streep THE FRENCH UEUTENANT'S WOMAN; Robert 
Duvall TRUE CONFESSIONS; Jane Fonda BARBARELLA: Henry Fonda ON GOLDEN POND, © 1983 Home Box Office, Inc TM service marks of Home Box Office, Inc. Cinemax service is available n areas served by cable TV and selected apartment buildings 
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A CONNECTICUT YANKEE'S | 
INSPIRED CREATION FINDS A HOME 
IN THE PAPAL GARDENS 


In his studio, 
Shrady puts the 
final touches on a 
clay model of Our 
Lady of Fátima 
before having it 
cast in bronze. 
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Pope John Paul Il contemplated Shrady's work after its unvelling In the Vatican Gar- 


dens. “Maestro, | congratulate you,” sald the Pontiff. “It Is beautiful.” 


Н... you ever visited the Vatican 
Gardens?" asks sculptor Frederick 
Shrady. The very thought of the 
place—a 58-acre fastness laid out in 
the 16th century and part of the private 
papal quarters since then—seems to 
shade his voice with awe. “It's where 
the limits of art have been reached. 
One's eye reviews the work of man as 
if God had created it." 

Shrady speaks from fond memory. 
Once before, in 1975, he had been a 
guest at the gardens, which are open 
to the public only by special permis- 
sion from the Vatican. But when 
Shrady was invited back three weeks 
ago, it was for a very special occasion: 
the unveiling of his statue of Our Lady 
of Fátima, the first work by an Ameri- 
can artist to be commissioned for the 
Pontiff's retreat. 

Dedication day for Shrady's work 
marked more than an artistic event. It 
was the anniversary of both assassina- 
tion attempts on John Paul Il and the 
66th anniversary of Mary's apparition 
to three peasant children in Fátima, 
Portugal. (Vatican sources say that the 
Pope believes he survived the at- 
tacks—the first two years ago in Rome 


and the other last year at Fátima it- 
self—because the Virgin was protect- 
ing him.) 

The significance of the date struck 
Shrady in 1981. With the approval of 
Vatican Secretary of State Agostino 
Cardinal Casaroli, who was his house 
guest, he created a scale model of the 
Virgin and the three children and sent 
itto the Pope. Almost immediately," 
recalls Shrady, “I received a message 
that he wanted the statue and would 
personally unveil it." During the 20- 
minute ceremony John Paul lauded the 
work, a six-foot-tall, 500-pound bronze. 

For Shrady, 75, widely regarded as 
the foremost American religious sculp- 
tor, the unveiling was the summit of a 
33-year career. He was born and 
raised in Elmsford, N.Y. His father, 
Henry Shrady, was a businessman 
turned self-taught sculptor who de- 
signed Washington, D.C.'s Grant Me- 
morial; his mother, Harrie, was a pia- 
nist. Despite his parents' influence, 
Frederick's early artistic interests ran 
to painting. He sold his first work—for 
$25—while a 17-year-old student at 
Choate and recalls the experience, if 
not the painting, as "the most thrilling 
thing ever." 

Shrady entered Oxford in 1929 but 
dropped out 18 months later to study 


painting in Paris, where i ined 
for the next eight years. During the 
early period of World War !! Snrady 
served briefly with the French Resis- 
tance before returning to the U.S. to 


join the armed forces. Later he be- 
came an OSS officer. After the war he 
was stationed in Vienna, where he met 
his future wife, Maria Likar-Walters- 
dorff, a Catholic religious editor who 
was working at the time as a interpret- 
er for the Allies. They married in 1946 
and moved to Ridgefield, Conn. the fol- 
lowing year. Soon afterward Shrady 
made two major life transitions: He 
switched from painting to sculpture, 
and he converted to Catholicism 
(raised an Episcopalian, he feels like 
he was “aesthetically already a Catho- 
lic" because of his many paintings with 
Catholic themes). 

Since he became a full-time sculp- 
tor, Shrady has managed to do what 
almost no one in that field ever does— 
to chisel out a living from his art alone. 
Since 1959 the Shradys, the parents 
of six, have lived in Easton, Conn. in an 
18-room mansion built by author Edna 
Ferber. Shrady's studio is a converted 
barn, апа itis there, with Bach or Mo- 
zart as background music, that he 
worked 10-hour days for eight months 
to complete Our Lady of Fátima.He 
hopes the $150,000 cost will be cov- 
ered by private donations. 

The 100 works Shrady has done so 
far include secular as well as religious 
pieces, including a statue of Saint Pe- 
ter casting his net, which is permanent- 
ly installed at Lincoln Center, and the 
massive bronze doors of the Basilica 
of the Annunciation in Nazareth. But 
the Vatican commission was, by 
Shrady's measure, the most demand- 
ing of all. “1 attempted in no way to ren- 
der lifelike portraits of the three chil- 
dren,” he explains. Rather, he tried “to 
translate the tension of their experi- 
ence into sculpture." Such an unpious 
approach to religion is characteristic 
of Shrady's art, which typically com- 
bines dramatic gestures with a cere- 
bral, semiabstract style. “Faith is 
not a simple affair," wrote historian 
Paul Horgan of Shrady's work. “It has 
its terrors.” 

Age, on the other hand, seems to 
hold no particular fear for Shrady. 
Among future projects is a proposed 
work for the United Nations depicting 
human rights. “The one nice thing 
about being an artist,” he says, “is that 
you never retire, and that’s the way it 
should be." LYNNE BARANSKI 
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too fine and thin, too limp and lifeless, 1 have 
great news for you from Jhirmack. 

It's new Nutri-Body extra body sham- 
poo and Nutri-Body extra body conditioner. 

They have a unique blend of body- 
building ingredients in a special cleansing and 
conditioning system. 

What's more, like all Jhirmack products, 
Nutri-Body was carefully developed by hair- 
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manageability. Hair that moves and bounces 
—hair that smells clean and fresh. 
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THE KENNE 


| grew up with an awful lot of dreams, 
all tied up with doing good and saving 
one’s soul. 

—David Townsend 


We had to recite three current events 
every day. Daddy came home and told 
us about flying to see James Meredith 
or going to a house in Mississippi 
where a whole family lived in one 
room. He said, “You’ve been privi- 
leged, and you have a responsibility to 
help people, to sacrifice.” 

—Kathleen Townsend 


They seem a nice young couple, 
much like others in their suburb west of 
Boston. David and Kathleen Townsend 
are both lawyers and Catholics. By 
8:30 every morning she leaves their 
green clapboard home to drive to the 
Massachusetts State House, where 
she works as a poverty program ana- 
lyst. David, four years older at 35, with 
four years of teaching classics at col- 
lege behind hini, is writing a novel at 
home while tending Meaghan, 5, and 
Maeve, 3. “Не represents the new type 
of father," Kathleen's Aunt Eunice 
says. "He really seems to enjoy taking 
care of the kids.” 

But David's househusbandry is not 
all that sets the Townsends apart. His 
wife, born Kathleen Hartington Kenne- 
dy, is a scion of a famous family: eldest 
of the 11 children of Robert and Ethel 
Kennedy, eldest of the 29 grandchil- 
dren of Joseph P. and Rose Kennedy, 
the first of her generation to marry and 
have children. While she has not drawn 
as much notice as some of her kin, she 
is, as one cousin says, “а mover." 

Though Kathleen's brother Joe is 
now the most publicly active Kennedy, 
having run a firm that sells cut-price 
heating oil to the poor in Massachu- 
setts since 1979, Kathleen started 
work in January as a policy analyst 
(pay range: $23,000 to $30,000) in Gov. 
Mike Dukakis' Office of Human Re- 
sources. “She has areal feel for vulner- 
able people," says her boss, Philip 
Johnston. She visits shelters and meets 
with welfare officials, and has written a 
memo on Jobs policy for the poor. All 
the cousins, notes a family friend, 
share a “commitment to the disadvan- 
taged, and it isn't political chic.” 

But Kathleen, says another insider, 


Photographs by Ken Regan/Camera 5 


i0 KATHLEEN TOWNSEND’S 
1ARY CAMELOT, SHE KEEPS 
DY FLAME, HE TENDS THE KIDS 


may be “the most serious of them all.” 
She doesn't dispute that. Two days 
after her Uncle John was shot in 1963, 


when she was 12, her father wrote her: 


"You seemed to understand that Jack 
died and was buried today. As the 
oldest of the Kennedy grandchildren, 


you have particular responsibility now, 
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David, taking a break with Meaghan, 5, 
Kathleen and Maeve, 3, із writing a novel 
on “coming of age In America.” 


a special responsibility to John and 
Joe [Jr., killed in WW II]. Be kind 
and work for your country. Love, Dad- 
dy." Though she won't discuss her fa- 
ther's death, 15 years ago next week, 
CONTINUED 
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she speaks readily of his influence. 
"We've had wonderful parents who 
could teach us—my father about re- 
sponsibility, seriousness, honesty, his- 
tory and love of family; my mother 
about joy, celebration and generosity," 
she says. “They had interesting friends 
we were able to talk with. Being a part 
of the action, seeing the world have 
been good for all of us." Her sister 
Courtney says of Kathleen: “She's 
made Daddy's life and feelings a part 
of herself, her work and how she deals 
with people." Adds an old friend, Anne 
Coffey: "She embodies so many of her 
father's values, she is a reminder for 
the rest of the younger Kennedys." 
Yet her life today is far different 
from the one she was born into. Her 
husband's father is L. Raymond Town- 
send, a retired elementary school prin- 
cipal in Timonium, Md.; his mother, Do- 
lores, a former school secretary. David 
is cheerfully low-key, scholarly, not no- 
tably athletic and possessed of merely 
one sib. (Larry, 41, designs rail yards 
for the Chessie System.) But if he fears 
being swallowed up by his in-laws, he 
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In 1964 Senate-bound RFK and Ethel 
posed with, from left, Joe, Courtney, Kath- 
leen, David, Kerry, Bob Jr. and Michael. 
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gives no sign of it. "Kathleen's mother 
is extremely gracious," he says com- 
fortably. “Rose is just great—such wit 
and spirit." 

David and the clan hit it off when 
Kathleen first took him home to 
McLean, Va. for Thanksgiving in 1972. 
"They looked me over," he recalls. 
“We all played capture the flag. Hicko- 
ry Hill is full of play and dogs and chil- 
dren. | was right at home." Says Kerry: 
"He was adored." 

Kathleen grew up at Hickory Hill, the 
four-acre spread Bobby bought from 
Jack when she was 5. It Ís a place of 
high ceilings and white woodwork 
where the kids raised horses, played 
cowboys and Indians, and watched 
fancy parties over the hedge in their 
pajamas. "Kathleen would try any- 
thing, no holds barred,” Anne Coffey 
recalls. “| felt at times like | was drag- 
ging after her." Once Kathleen's 
dream was to team up with two girl 
pals, “have a horse farm, play for the 
rest of our days, and never get mar- 


ried.” But conscience eventuaily did its 
work. During a summer off їг‹ he 
Putney School in Vermont, she taught 
Indian children in Arizona, рїп 
around in the mud and manure." Later 
she worked with Eskimos in Alaska. 
And having been steeped in the sub- 
ject at home, she became fascinated 
with politics. At 20, she worked for 
George McGovern's presidential bid. 

By then she had met Townsend in 
1971 at Harvard, where he was getting 
a Ph.D. in English and was assigned to 
be her tutor. He had arrived in Cam- 
bridge via Loyola College, where he 
majored in English (and led a peace 
movement), and Timonium, a small 
town north of Baltimore. As a lad there, 
he says, his life was “following the 
stream or railroad tracks to the source, 
catching turtles and snakes, trying to 
educate myself and to learn how to 
love the things | liked.” 

Following the 1971-72 school year, 
Kathleen got David and three friends, 
inspired by Life on the Mississippi, to 
spend a month floating 500 miles down 
Mark Twain's river on a raft. “It was a 
good American adventure," she re- 
calls. “It was also a good way to get to 
know your teacher out of the class- 
room." Very good: In little more than a 
year, they were engaged (“You've got 
to work fast in this world," she says). 
He wrought her ring out of gold, then 
engraved it with an Aztec-like design 
to be a wedding ring, too. At their 1973 
wedding in Georgetown's Holy Trinity 
Church, Uncle Teddy gave her away 
after rushing from the hospital where 
Ted Jr. had had his right leg amputated 
to check a rare form of cancer. "At the 
end everyone sang When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling," David says. "Everybody 
loved that." Rose's advice to Kathleen: 
"Make sure you never, never argue at 
night. You just lose a good night's 
sleep, and you can't settle anything un- 
til morning anyway." 

After Kathleen's 1974 Radcliffe 
graduation, David taught classics at St. 
John's College in Santa Fe, while she 
commuted to the University of New 
Mexico Law School 70 miles away in 
Albuquerque. David “дої interested in 
the problem of justice" while studying 
Plato and Aristotle, and in 1978 they 
both entered Yale Law School. She fin- 
ished the work for her New Mexico de- 
gree there in 1979, and he graduated in 
1981. In between they worked on Ted- 
dy's brlef presidential drive. Later they 
moved to Boston, where she was cam- 
palgn director in Ted's successful '82 
Senate race. 
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an was born at home in Santa 
Fe via Lamaze. “I didn't want to be 
knocked out during one of the most 
profound experiences there is," Kath- 
leen explains. “Also, | don't like to be 
told what to do. Hospitals tell you how 
to act. 

"There is a tradition in New Mexico 
that after a home birth you bury the 
placenta and plant a tree over it," she 
adds. "My mother arrived the day after 


and looked in the icebox. 'What is this?' 


she asked. | said, ‘A placenta.’ She 
said, ‘What's it doing there behind the 
milk?’ | said, ‘There is a tradition . . .' 
She went out and bought a piñon tree 
and buried the placenta herself. She's 
open to all new experiences." 

Maeve was born in New Haven, also 
at home. David, who had read a police 
manual, delivered her at 4:55 a.m.—no 
local doctor could be found who would 
attend a home birth. “She was born in 
the amniotic sac, as Meaghan had 
been—a sign of great grace, accord- 
ing to an old midwife legend," he says. 
"| had to chew through the sac or she 
would have drowned.” Says Kathleen: 
"We were slightly hysterical." 

As for their rearing, “Му mother has 
opinions on raising kids—she thinks 
they should go to bed before 9 or 
they'll get cross," Kathleen says. 
“Well, | try. She's stricter than | am." 
She plans to send her children, who al- 
ready attend a Montessori school, to 
public school. Kerry recalls her saying 
that Catholic ones just “don’t keep up 
with the modern world." 


Would her own future include poli- 
tics? “| think about it sometimes," she 
admits. “But running for office isn't the 
only type of public service." For now 
she's focusing on her job and on help- 
ing the Robert F. Kennedy Memorial, a 


David, Kathleen and a part-time sitter 
share the household chores. But it's Mrs. 
Townsend who brings home the bacon. 


family foundation, start an annual hu- 
man rights award. Worthy works aside, 
is it still fun to be a Kennedy? Kath- 
leen's brother Joe once griped that he 
thought it "a disadvantage,” that “it 
certainly opened doors, but it opened 
some | didn't want to walk into." Kath- 
leen demurs: “People think it's hard 
growing up in the public eye, but it's 
not. It's exciting." And a Camelot 
of sorts continues. “We all spend time 
together—Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mastime in Washington, Labor Day on 
Cape Cod,” and there are birthdays 
and ski trips in between. But she notes 
one “big difference" from the old Ken- 
nedy ways: “The fathers spend more 
time with their kids than the older gen- 
eration." The shining example, of 
course, is David Townsend. 
Written by RICHARD LEMON, reported 
by GAIL JENNES 

CONTINUED 


Staffers Brenda Delaney (left), Kathleen 
and Donna McGee meet with Offico of Hu- 
man Resources boss Philip Johnston. 
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What the other 28 Kennedy cousins are up to 


"Old Joe" Kennedy built the fortune in 
liquor, movies, real estate and stocks, 
and his sons reached for political pow- 
er. What will mark the cousins? Bobby 
Shriver sees “а tradition of movers 
or entrepreneurs in our family," and 
thinks some “will turn in that direc- 
tion." Kathleen notes that “our career 
models tend to be lawyers—it's a way 
to affect social change.” Still, says a 
family intimate, most of the cousins 
lack their elders’ drive for power: “The 
fathers had a sense of unlimited dy- 
nastic possibilities, but the kids have 
seen assassination and viciousness. 
They're realistic about politics.” 

A rundown on the cousins: 


Robert and Ethel’s other children 

e» Joe Il, 30. U of Mass. Married, twin 
sons. Selling his low-cost oil. Says a 
family friend: "He's waiting to prove his 
mettle" before entering politics. 

e Bob Jr., 29. Harvard, U Va. Law. 
Married. Assistant D.A. in Manhattan. 

e David, 27. Harvard dropout. Spent 
past six months working at At/antic 
Monthly. 

e Courtney Ruhe, 26. U of Calif. 
(Santa Barbara) dropout. Married to 


Seven parents and 21 cousins posed at Rose's 85th birthday fete In 1975. 
Standing, from left: Ethel Kennedy, Jean Smith, Jacqueline Kennedy Onas- 
sis, Robin Lawford, Willle Smith, Eunice Shriver, Pat Lawford, Courtney 

Kennedy, Joe Kennedy l, Rose, Sargent Shriver, Kara Kennedy, Steve 


an ABC producer. 


e Michael, 25. Harvard. At U Va. Law. 


Wed ABC sportscaster Frank Gifford’s 
daughter Vicki; one son. 

e Kerry, 23. Brown. Headed for Bos- 
ton College Law. 


e Christopher, 19. At Boston College. 


e Max, 18. At boarding school. 
e Douglas, 16. At day school. 
e Rory Elizabeth, 14. At day school. 


Children of Ted and Joan 
e Kara, 23. Graduated Tufts in May. 
e Ted Jr., 21. Senior at Wesleyan. 
e Patrick, 15. Bound for Andover. 


Children of John and Jackie 

e Caroline, 25. Harvard. Works at 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. No 
marriage in sight, says family friend. 

e John Jr., 22. Graduating from 
Brown next week. Interested in acting. 
Says an insider: "The Kennedys most 
troubled about who they are seem to 
be Caroline and John.” 


Children of Peter and Pat Lawford 

e Christopher, 28. Tufts. At Boston 
College Law. 

e Sydney, 26. Tobe-Coburn fashion 
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Smith Jr., Michael Kennedy, Ted Kennedy Jr., Chris Lawford, Chris Kenne- | 
dy, David Kennedy, Bobby Shriver. Kneeling: Victoria Lawford, Anthony 
Shriver, Caroline Kennedy, Marla Shriver. Seated: Mark Shriver, Doug Ken- 
nedy, Rory Kennedy, Kerry Kennedy, Max Kennedy. 
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school. Marketing assistant at a Bos- 
ton bank holding company. 

e Victoria, 24. Mount Vernon Co 
lege. Works for a cable-TV channel. 

e Robin, 21. At Marymount Manhat- 
tan College. 


Children of Steve and Jean Smith 

e Steve Jr., 25. Harvard. Worked in 
refugee camps in Bangkok. Now at Co- 
lumbia Law. Said to be a comer—"'in- 
tensely mature and responsible." 

e William, 22. To receive Duke B.A. in 
August. Has been on long foreign tour. 

e Amanda, 16. Adopted. At day 
school. 

e Kym Maria, 10. Adopted. At day 
school. 


Children of Sargent and Eunice 
Shriver 

* Bobby Ill, 29. Yale, Yale Law. Re- 
cently clerked for Los Angeles judge. 

e Maria, 27. Georgetown U. Reporter 
for L.A. TV show. Still dating Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. 

e Tim, 23. Yale. Tutoring inner-city 
children in New Haven. 

e Mark, 19. At Holy Cross. 

e Anthony, 17. At prep school. 
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One of the most naturally delicious drinks imaginable: an ounce of Kahlüa, four ounces of cream, or milk, over ice 
And, since you make it yourself, a taste as frrresh as can be. The Kahlüa recipe book tells all. Do send for it. Our tre 
Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., PO. Box 8925, Universal City, CA 91608 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


1 Solt Pack: 12 mg. "tar", 10 mg, nicotine av. peradgarette; by FIC method, 
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A TONY AWARD NOMINEE, 
250-?OUND KARLA BURNS, 
MAKES IT BIG ON BROADWAY 


Just before the curtain goes down on L k 
the current Broadway production of A GUIDE TO THE UP AND COMING 00 out 
$t tx Fo 425 5. с = or (OAK 9 


Show Boat, Karla Burns, as Queenie, 
launches into a rousing rendition of the 
rarely heard Hey, Feller. With calves as 
plump as drumsticks, she struts, shim- 
mies and shakes her way across the 
stage, her bronze flapper dress swish- 
ing in time to the raucous rhymes. It is 
one of several highlights in a perfor- 
mance that has garnered Burns a 
nomination (as Best Featured Actress 
in a Musical) for one of next Sunday 
night's Tony awards. 

Such recognition comes as a de- 
lightful surprise to the 28-year-old 
mezzo-soprano. Burns considers her- 
self lucky to have landed the role in the 
Houston Grand Opera revival (which 
toured the country for eight months 
before dropping anchor on Broadway). 
"| kept thinking, ‘When do! find out! 
have leukemia?’ " she recalls. Karla, 
who has appeared as Queenie in three 
other productions, objects to charges 
that the character is a racial stereo- 
type. "There are a lot of dese, dems 
and dose," she admits. “But Queenie 
just happened to be born when there 
was nota lot of education." 

That was not the case for Burns, who 
grew up in Wichita, Kans. Karla inherit- 
ed a love of music from her jazz-pianist 
father, who died when she was 7. She 
attended Wichita State, where she ma- 
jored in musical education and theater 
performance. After graduation she be- 
gan work on a master's degree in the- 
ater performance and taught voice pri- 
vately, as well as doing nightclub 
shows and regional theater in the Mid- 
west. When she heard that Show Boat 
was holding auditions in New York 
last spring, she headed East with one 
thought: “I want to be aboard!" 

The 250-pound actress needs no 
padding to play Queenie. “After the 
performances," she says good-na- 
turedly, "people want to poke me to 
find out if | am real." She uses her size 
to good advantage on the nationally 
syndicated children's TV show One of 
a Kind. As “Karla the Klown,” she re- 
ports, “I sing a song about being over- 
weight and say you can be loved, you 
can be a person." Her 26-year-old 
fiancé, electronics student David 


JONATHAN BECKER 
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Sanders, agrees. Professes Капа, “Не вит’ debut on the Great White Way drew raves from the critics. Here, the “power- 
loves every ounce of me.” O houso of good spirits," as one described her, showboats in Central Park. 
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Now 8,800 miles into his journey, Sweet- 
gall has lost 10 pounds and gone through 
25 pairs of running shoes. 


The children at the Oaklea Middle 
School in Junction City, Oreg. were in a 
dither when Rob Sweetgall loped into 
the auditorium. Arriving 30 minutes be- 
fore his scheduled talk, the emaciated 
6'2" runner pulled 45 slides out of his 
waist pack and plunged into a speech 
about the importance of cardiovascu- 
lar care. When all the kids' questions 
were answered, he sped on down the 
road. 

And so it has gone almost every day 
since Oct. 9, when the 35-year-old for- 
mer chemical engineer headed south 
from the White House to do what no 
one has ever done before—run the 
10,500 miles around the entire perime- 
ter of the United States. Thanksgiving 
was spent in Florida, Christmas in Tex- 
as and Easter in Montana. A support 
van followed him until March; since 
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ROBERT SWEETGALL'S UNPRECEDENTED 
FEET ACCOMPLI (HE HOPES): AROUND 
THE COUNTRY IN 280 DAYS 


then he has kept all his supplies in a 
four-pound waist pack. In addition to 
traveler's checks, a toothbrush and 
foul-weather gear, it includes six pairs 
of socks, scissors, scalpel, powder and 
Band-Aids—‘a mini hospital for the 
feet," in Sweetgall's words. 

Averaging 39 miles a day, Sweetgall 
has punctuated his odyssey with car- 
diovascular pep talks in assorted pub- 
lic schools. He came by his message in 
1979 through painful means. “Му fa- 
ther died from a heart attack," he says, 
“and an aunt and uncle died from heart 
disease on consecutive Sundays." 
Abruptly awakened to his own seden- 
tary life-style, Rob began running mar- 
athons; then he quit his Job at the Du- 
Pont chemical company in Wilmington, 
Del. and started the Foundation for 
the Development of Cardiovascular 


Health. The desire to train full-time and 
the need to teach dovetailed in his cur- 
rent pilgrimage. 

Last seen pounding the pavement in 
Erie, Pa., Sweetgall has just 1,700 
miles to go before returning full circle 
to the White House, which he expects 
to do on July 15. Apart from being 
questioned by cops in Mesa, Ariz. (they 
thought he was the "jogging bandit" 
who'd just held up a local Dairy 
Freeze), Sweetgall's mega marathon 
has been remarkably trouble-free. In- 
deed, he is seven days ahead of sched- 
ule. The peripatetic Mr. S is taking ad- 
vantage of this fact not by resting his 
weary feet but by entering a six-day, 
rack-up-as-much-mileage-as-you-can 
race in New Jersey. You might call it 
the runner's version of a busman's 
holiday. O 
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Gut Kitt Litter’ Brand seemslike 
awholedi erentanimal. 


It's not kitty’s fault if kitty’s cat box doesn't smell nice and 
fresh. It's the ordinary cat box filler you're using. 

What you both need is Kitty Litter Brand. Because it's 
moisture activated. 

When kitty does what kitties do, a special deodorant is 
released. A deodorant that eliminates every trace of odor. 
No other brand has it. 

"There's only one kitty in the world like yours. Buy him the 
one cat box filler that totally eliminates odor. Kitty Litter Brand. 


There's only one Kitty Litter Brand. 


Almonds. (Pour them right from 
the package, or toast them briefly for 
even more flavor.) Blue Diamond ` Almonds 
are ready-to-go in five handy forms for your recipes. 
Want some ideas ? Write for our colorful Almond 
Treasury booklet of over 100 great recipes. Please ' 
send 75¢ to: California Almond Growers Exchange, 
P.O. Box 42577, San Francisco, CA 94142. 
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Be impulsive! Make yourself a sundae 
“н now with chocolate sauce and lots مه‎ 


2 И | of chopped Blue Diamond" 
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Sprinkle some 


almonds on your sundaes 
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A MOTHER RECOVERS HER SON, 
AND WINS A $5.9 MILLION LAWSUIT 
VS. PHIL DONAHUE'S TV COMPANY 


L... month Willow Lynne Cramlet of 
Denver won a $5.9 million lawsuit 
against Phil Donahue's TV production 
company, but she soon had a stroke of 
even better fortune. She had sued the 
company after her ex-husband, who 
had disappeared with their son during 
a bitter custody battle, appeared with 
Donahue on his Today show segment 
in 1980. The same day that headlines 
blared the news of her victory, neigh- 
bors of ex-husband Wayne Anderson, 
39, revealed that he was living in Tulsa. 
Anderson was Jailed in lieu of $50,000 
bail, and 6-year-old Eland Anderson 
(whom his father had renamed Jeffrey) 
was reunited with the mother he had 
not seen since Dec. 29, 1979. The re- 
turn of Eland was balm for his mother, 
bitter for his father, and left unhealed 
the hurts of an American family trage- 
dy common to thousands. 

Confused by the changes and sad- 
dened by the loss of his father, Eland 


mother's home and didn't recognize 
his 12-year-old dog, Onyx. Obviously 
things are not as close and comfort- 
able as before," says Willow, 37, a pro- 
cess server. “I'm afraid he feels, ‘Here 
is that person whom | hardly know 

who is being overwhelming.’ " Eland 
also had to get to know a half sister, 
Genet, 2, who was born during his ab- 
sence. The twice-divorced Cramlet 
has refused to marry the girl's father. 
"| chose not to get married because | 
could not overcome the fear of having 
another child kidnapped,” says Willow. 
"You don't know what it's like until 
you've gone through it.” 

Meanwhile Anderson, an engineer 
who also had been studying law at the 
University of Tulsa, mourned the loss 
of his son and worried that a conviction 
for violating Colorado's child custody. 
laws would end his chances of becom- 
ing a lawyer. He has filed a motion ask- 
ing that temporary custody of Eland be 


Reunited In Denver, young Eland Ander- 
son enjoys a backyard romp with mother 
Willow and half sister Genet. 


grounds that his ex-wife is unfit to care 
for the boy. Anderson points out that 
before he took Eland he was working in 
Houston and still visited Denver weekly 
for his court-allotted visit. “1 certainly 
wouldn't have done that if my son 
hadn't greeted me with a smile every 
time," he says. “When they would take 
him away from me a lot of times he 
would be crying." In Tulsa, he adds, “I 
spent every second of my time with 
that child." 

Even the neighbors who turned in 
Anderson (they reached the mother 
through Child Find, a nonprofit group 
devoted to looking for missing chil- 
dren) praised him as a parent. "The re- 
lationship between the two was un- 
real," says an informant who request- 
ed anonymity. Sometimes Jeff [Eland] 
would be playing outside. He'd go to 
the doorway and shout, ‘I love you, 
Daddy.’ Wayne would shout back, ‘I 
love you tool’ He was just a super fa- 


was having trouble adapting to his given to his own mother, Hope, on ther. But | couldn't have lived with my- E 
| CONTINUED — 
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MORE DOCTORS RECOMMEND 
CORTAID TO RELIEVE 
MINOR ITCHES AND RASHES 
THAN ANY OTHER 
NON-PRESCRIPTION MEDICATION. 


ASK THE MILLIONS OF PATIENTS 
THEY' VE HELPED. 


More doctors recommend Cortaid for dermatitis and 
minor itches and rashes for one important reason: nothing 
you can buy wirhour a prescription works better 

than Cortaid ro relieve itching caused 
by eczema, insect bites, mild poison ivy, 
poison oak, poison sumac, allergies, . 
5م500‎ and detergents. 
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One of 100,000 divorced spouses who an- 
nually abduct thelr children, Anderson 
vows to fight for custody of his son. 


Controversy 


self if | hadn't reported it," the neigh- 
bor continues. “А son has a right to 
know his mother. But to see a son torn 
away from his father—! think it's 
cruel." 

Coincidentally, Phil Donahue was 
going to Denver to attend his son Mi- 
chael's graduation from the University 
of Colorado when he heard Eland had 
been found. He has appealed the $5.9 
million judgment against his produc- 
tion company and still defends his de- 
cision to allow a company secretary to 
baby-sit for Eland when Anderson ap- 
peared, in disguise, on the Today show 
April 10 and 11, 1980. “Our job as jour- 
nalists is not to choose sides," he says. 
"We are not extensions of law enforce- 
ment." Donahue adds, “Eland had be- 
come a tennis ball in a blood match be- 
tween warring ex-spouses. It isa 
nightmare. | really am glad the child 
was found. It makes it possible for him 
to grow up knowing both his mother 
and father, and | think that is the ulti- 
mate victory in this case." 

Such a happy conclusion still 
seemed distant as Eland fed the pet 
rabbits at his new home and played in 
the yard with his new sister. He had 
tearfully cried out “I love you, Daddy!" 
as police handcuffed and led away 
his dad in Tulsa. He hasn't talked to his 
dad since that time, but he obviously 
has not forgotten. “I gave him some 
pocket money the other day and told 
him didn't want him to feel he was 
running around broke," mother Willow. 
reports. “Не said, ' can always go to 
Oklahoma to get $100.' " 
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So it finaily came. Some 
heavy rain. Lucky for you, you're 
sitting sog-free in your smart new 
1983 Corolla 2-Door Sedan. Riding 
high and dry, riding dependable, 
riding reliable. That's Toyota. That's 
trust. Its a standard Toyota feature, 
and it's built right in to the car- so 
you get more than just gas money— 
you get a pocketful of value * 
Ji Through all kinds of weather 
ı - you know this one is gonna 


| start. And stop. And go. And go. Апа | 
_ go! That's dependability, That's пісе! 


reliable: ca : We call it Toyota 
1983 Corolla 2-Door Sedan. 
s allt Hier eae! | 
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niably sect ll Dass c 
repair shops without batting 


suspension system fora smoother 

ride, call it the new 1.6 liter SOHC "Estimated MPG 
engine- call it just plain style. With manual transmissio 
Actually, it's all of the above, and 

more- its a very affordable, enjoy- 


able, dependable, undeniably ` 


* DO YOUR OWN 
HOMEWORK! 


In Basic Wiring, your first volume in HOME RE- 

PAIR AND IMPROVEMENT, you'll get the step- 

by-step guidance you need to carry out dozens of wir- 

ing projects—both large and small. Clear sketches 

and directions will guide you through every step. 

HOME REPAIR AND IMPROVEMENT will show you 
how to do the job right—every time! 


You'll be able to handle it all—from making re- 
pairs...to carrying out dollar-stretching maintenance... 
to adding improvements. Other volumes include 
Plumbing, Masonry, New Living Spaces and more. 

Start with Basic Wiring—yours for a 15-day free 
examination. It's only $9.95 plus shipping and han- 
dling and The Home Tool Kit booklet is yours, free, 
just for examining. 

Call TOLL FREE 


800-621-8200 


(In Illinois only, 800-972-8302) Or write to us at: 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS TIME & LIFE BUILDING, Chicago, IL 60611 


All orders subject to credit approval 


© rei TIMI LITT BOOKS INC 


Clues 
1 . Cpl. K*L*I*N*G*E*R, ret. 
2 . Hasinternational headaches 
3 . Galon Threshold 
4 . The Black Stallion's boy... 
5 . ...andthe worried mom 
6 . Starreader to the stars 
7 . Mike Hammer, '80s style 
8 . Hasthe House on his side 
9 . Diva of folk singers 
10 . He wrote the book on Desire 
11 . Mama's girl 
12 . Temperamental tennis ace 
13 . Aclose encounter with the law 
14 . Rules Cardinals' roost 
15 . Caughtin Deathtrap 
16 . Helped herself with diet book 
17 . Betrayer in Betrayal 
18 . Who'safraid of a playwright? 
19 . Ahunky Thorn Birder wed... 
20 . ...agorgeous one 


Answers to May 30 Puzzle 

1. Helen Reddy 2. Alan Cranston 3. Neil 
Simon 4. Marvin and Bernard Kalb 

5. Peter Martins 6. Ben Kingsley 

7. David Frye 8. Jim Cralg 9. Rupert 
Murdoch 10. Dean Martin 11. Barry Gibb 
12. Vincent Price 13. Margaret Thatcher 
14. Neil Young 15. Bette Davis 16. Billie 
Jean King 17. Warren Burger 18. Grace 
Slick 19. Peter Straub 20. Morley Safer 
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By Gerard Mosler 


The names of 20 prominent people are 
hidden in the maze of letters. How 
many can you find by consulting the 
brief clues? The names read forward, 
backward, up, down or diagonally, are 
always in a straight line and never skip 
letters. We have started you off by 
circling FARR, the answer to 1 in the 
diagram. The names may overlap and 
letters may be used more than once, 
but not all of the letters will be used. 
Super PEOPLE sleuths should be able 
to identify 15 or more names. Answers 
in next week's issue. 
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Dieting? Unicap M° supplies 
the essential vitamins and 
minerals you may not be getting. 
j When you're dieting to lose weight, chances are you're losing impor- 
tant vitamins and minerals, too. That's why theres Unicap MS 
the diet formula supplement that gives you 100% of the 
essential vitamins a dieter needs. Plus important minerals 
like iron, copper and zinc. 
| And because Unicap M® contains 
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The pleasure is back. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


99% lar fr ee. That Cigarette Smoking 15 Dangerous to Your Health. 
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That's no ecdysiast, that's Magnum, 
P.I.'s Tom Selleck, having his clothes 
removed by a playful Phyllis Diller. Sel- 
leck was just handsomely minding his 
own business at Bob Hope's 80th birth- 
day party in Washington, D.C., where 
the guests included everyone from 


agnum, there's always Норе> 


President Reagan to Brooke Shields 
and Lucille Ball. Diller, spotting what 
she called “that gorgeous piece of 
man," pounced. Selleck good-natured- 
ly acquiesced until, almost de-vested, 
he decided that he'd revealed enough 
to his fans. 


RUSSELLC TURIAK | 


Capping a careerv | 


Is Bianca Jagger modeling another new | 
fashion creation of friend Calvin Klein? | 
Adorned for a part in a new Andy War- 
hol film, Mortar Bored? Nope. Bianca 
was given an honorary doctorate of 
humanities by Stonehill College, North 
Easton, Mass. for her work on behalf of 
war victims in her native Nicaragua. | 
Even ex-hubby Mick ought to be im- | 
pressed by the sound of Dr. Jagger. 
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Take my apocalypse, please^ 


Russian political exile Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn, 64, is known for his gloomy 
mlen and dire predictions, but he evi- 
dently found something to laugh about 
after addressing tied-and-tailcoated 
students at England's elite Eton. The 
Nobel laureate had stopped to slgn 


autographs after delivering a speech 
similar to one he'd given at London's 
Guildhall a week before, in which he 
declared, among other things, that 
“the entire 20th century is sucked into 
the vortex of atheism and self-destruc- 
tion." He's got a million of 'em. 


THE DOGGED DUDLEY MOORE 
ROLLS OUT A CLASS ACT 
WITH A CARNEGIE HALL DEBUT 


W... Dudley Moore sat down atthe 
piano, they laughed. In the 1962 satiri- 
cal revue Beyond the Fringe, he frac- 
tured Broadway audiences by per- 
forming intricate Beethovenesque 
variations on the Colonel Bogey March 
theme, then desperately trying to ar- 
rive at a finale. In the 1979 film “10,” 
between bouts with Bo Derek, he 
played breezy pop tunes. Two years 


ago, as the besotted Arthur, he spiked 
a stuffy party with a flashy rendition of 
Santa Claus Is Comin’ to Town. But 
when Moore, 48, steps up to the Stein- 
way at Carnegie Hall on June 6, the 
stage won't be set for smirks. Joined 
by two leading classical soloists—vio- 
linist Robert Mann and cellist Nathaniel 
Rosen—and backed by the St. Paul 
Chamber Orchestra, Moore will per- 


form Beethoven's Triple Concerto in C 
(opus 56) —straight. 

Even though he has been an accom- 
plished violinist and pianist since child- 
hood and played jazz and slapstick- 
classical stuff in public for years, 
Moore kept his serious side closeted. 
"| was terrified," he confesses, in his 
unpretentious beachfront house in Ma- 
rina Del Rey, near Los Angeles. “I had 


the same anxiety attacks when | was a 
kid at the prospect of exams." 

When Moore finally went public, he 
did so close to home: In 1981 he per- 
formed Rhapsody in Blue with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. After a more serious con- 
cert—a Weber trio—for the Los Ange- 
les Chamber Society, a local critic 
gave him a “6” (on a “10” scale, natu- 
rally). The rating infuriated Moore, but 
it obviously didn't stop him. 

Moore took a giant step in 1982 
when he joined Mann at New York's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for a con- 
cert of Bach, Mozart, Bartók and De- 
lius. A New York Times critic wrote that 
"Mr. Moore neither advanced the 
cause of music nor caused himself one 
moment of disgrace. Allin all, he 
fought the concert stage to a draw." 

Moore's concert “tour” (besides 
Carnegie Hall, he's performing June 3 
in St. Paul and on June 9 in a benefit 
for the Los Angeles Chamber Orches- 

tra) follows four decades of hard work 
and practice. Growing up in Dagen- 
ham, a London suburb, Moore says his 
teachers' obsessions with perfection 
destroyed his confidence: “I devel- 
opeda terror of playing a wrong note." 
He titled his first musical composition 
Anxiety. At 16, Moore discovered jazz. 
After graduation from Oxford (he went 
ona music scholarship), he toured as a 
jazz pianist. 

Even while honing his skills as an im- 
provisational comedian, Moore never 
really gave up playing classical music. 
He traces this perseverance to a 
chance introduction to Mann, a 
founder of the Juilliard String Quartet, 
in 1959. When Moore played for him, 
Mann was astonished. “Не was the 
most amazing sight reader | had ever 
come across,” Mann recalls. “l could 
Stick any piece of music in front of him 
and he would read it note-perfect.” 

For years Mann tried to get Moore to 
perform in public. Although it took two 
decades, Moore is now dead serious. 
For the past month he's been working 
four to five hours a day on the Triple 
Concerto on the Yamaha grand in his 
living room. Right now he has no movie 
plans but is weighing offers to be guest 
artist with several symphonies. Soon 
he'll open a restaurant in L.A. tenta- 
tively called 72 Market Street. Special- 
ty of the house? “I intend to play piano 
atthe bar." BARBARA ROWES 


Long intimidated by snooty critics of his 
musicianship, Moore puts up with yet an- 
other—a nelghbor's saluki. 
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FOR WOULD-BE NURSEMAIDS 
BETH SMITH'S NEW NANNY INC. OFFERS 
LOTS MORE THAN A PRAM COURSE 


Mar Poppins was able to float over 
rooftops and slide'up banisters, but 
could she handle a toddler tossing a 
tantrum at the supermarket checkout? 
Or mollify moppets with transactional 
analysis? Those are just a couple of 
the challenges raised by Nanny Inc. in 
Chicago—the first school for nurse- 
maids in the U.S. The $1,500, 400-hour, 
12-week course in bathing, burping, 
toilet training, creative play and inter- 
personal skills draws on the works of 
such psychological heavyweights 

as Erik Erikson and Haim Ginott, and its 
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aim is to elevate the humble baby-sit- 
ter into a “competent caregiver." 

Although they have an old tradition 
in England, professionally trained nan- 
nies in this country were long the pre- 
serve of the wealthy, who imported 
them to care for their little scions. But 
since 1975 the number of young Ameri- 
can women juggling careers and moth- 
erhood has leaped from 37 to about 50 
percent—one of whom was an English- 
born clinical psychologist named Beth 
Smith, founder of Nanny Inc. "This is 
the most backward country in the 


world when it comes to child care," 
she says of the traumas she herself 
suffered from three housekeepers af- 
ter the birth of her son, Grant, five 
years ago: One charged over $500 in 
cosmetics at the drugstore, another 
ran up huge phone bills, and a third left 
the baby alone in its room for long 
stretches. “I was normally a bright, ! 
competent, organized individual," she | 
says, "and | simply fell apart.” 

Recognizing that others must be 
having the same trouble, Smith began 
running seminars for working moms 
and found that job productivity de- 
pended on a woman's faith that her 
kids were well cared for. No fan of in- 
fant care centers ("They make me 
shudder—newborns need to be cud- 
dled and talked to, and they don't do 


that"), she cajoled $140,000 from 11 
friends—now shareholders—to launch 
her school six months ago, though oth- 
ers warned she would be accused of 
"developing a servant class." 

In fact, Smith, 42, is very choosy 
about whom she accepts: Her students 
must have a high school diploma and 
child-related work experience, and 
they must undergo an extensive per- 
sonality assessment by psychologists. 
"Parents need someone they can 
trust," she says. The course, she 
notes, appeals especially to women 
with a strong work ethic from large 
families with a religious background. 

Those attributes describe Smith her- 
self. Born into a hard-working mining 
` family, she has two younger brothers 
and grew up with her mother, a grand- 
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father and three aunts while her father 
was off in WW II. After six years of 
study she took a job as a psychiatric 
nurse in a Chicago hospital in 1962, 
and in 1974 got her Ph.D. from North- 
western University Medical School, 
where she still supervises doctoral stu- 
dents. She divorced her American hus- 
band of 15 years, a psychological 
consultant to organizations, in 1979. 
Smith's nannies can expect to com- 
mand starting salaries of $13,000 to 
$15,000 a year plus benefits. “Quality 
doesn't come cheap," she explains. To 
make sure they won't be compro- 
mised, Nanny Inc. also teaches con- 
tract negotiating and even maintains a 
“Nanny Hot Line" for jittery beginners. 
The school has averaged 300 calls a 
month from prospective employers (In- 


BET dens А : 
Pushing carriages through a Chicago 


park, six of Nanny Inc.’s 23 students head 
for a field they feel fulfills a crying need. 


cluding one from a Southern gover- 
nor's mansion) and had 37 offers for 
franchises. Smith would like to go na- 
tionwide but, determined to maintain 
standards, she plans to open only one 
branch, in New York City, this year. Al- 
ready, she notes proudly, the Illinois 
Board of Education has approved her 
curriculum and Nanny Inc. has won 50 
state and county scholarships. She 
feels "sad that more older people 
aren't applying, since they have so 
many wonderful life experiences," but 
her highest accolade so far came from 
just such a student. "If only I'd known 
half of what I've learned here,” a 68- 
year-old grad told her, “I'd have been a 


wonderful mother." BONNIE BELL 
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HARVEY FIERSTEIN, THE 
GAY TORCHBEARER, COULD BE 
QUEEN OF THE TONYS 


A beefy man in an embroidered turquoise kimono adjusts 
a pair of falsies and addresses the audience. “There are 
easier things in this life than being a drag queen, " he says 
plaintively. “But | ain't got no choice. Try as | may, I just can't 
walk in flats." 

Suddenly, an outraged whisper from the third row. “Wha- 
didya bring me to see a show about a queer for?" a middle- 
aged man hisses to his wife. He ain't seen nothin' yet. Three 
scenes later, the drag queen has changed into denims and 
is simulating having sex in the back room of a gay bar. 
Shocking? Yes, but the show is sassy, sweet and moving 
too. By the end of this three-hour-and-40-minute Broadway 
spectacle, the stunned couple in the third row are standing 
and cheering with the rest of the audience. 

Torch Song Trilogy has a way of doing that to even the 
most skeptical crowds, gay or straight. No one is more as- 
tonished than playwright Harvey Fierstein, 28, who also hap- 
pens to be the show's vampish leading man/leading lady. 
Last year Fierstein had slim hopes for his play about a Jew- 
ish homosexual who works as a female impersonator and 
aspires to middle-class domesticity as the parent of an 
adopted gay teenager. When Torch Song moved to Broad- 
way last June after a five-month off-Broadway run, even 
Fierstein admits, “I thought it would close." 

Instead, the critics and public embraced it. Next Sunday 
TV viewers just might see Harvey pick up two Tony awards 
—one for Best Actor, the other for Best Play. Fierstein's 
hottest competition and his biggest booster is Pulitzer 
Prize-winning playwright Marsha ('Night, Mother) Norman, 
who ranks Torch Song with Thornton Wilder's Our Town and 
the dramas of Sophocles. Harvey's world, admits Norman, is 
one she knows nothing about. “But the play," she says, 
"gave me a sense of privilege about having been given that 
information." 

Fierstein's twin Tony nominations are appropriate, since 
he and his significantly autobiographical play are irrevoca- 
bly intertwined. Like Arnold Beckoff, his character in Torch 
Song, Fierstein rasps in a voice that sounds like a cross be- 
tween Tallulah Bankhead and a malfunctioning Cuisinart. 
“It's the family voice. My father had it too,” Harvey explains. 
Fierstein also worked as a drag queen and prowled Manhat- 
tan's gay bars. “I’ve been in love with 100 men and slept 
with a few thousand,” he says. “Now llook back upon that 
as promiscuous and very stupid." One of Fierstein's true 
loves was a bisexual schoolteacher who left him to marry a 
woman, a situation that parallels one in the play. 

Fierstein's unlikely roots were in Bensonhurst, Brooklyn, 
which was the home of Jackie Gleason's The Honeymoon- 
ers. Harvey, the son of a handkerchief manufacturer, 
learned early on that his sexual yearnings were light-years 
removed from Ralph Kramden's. “I had a crush on another 
boy at age 6," he recalls. “Ву 13, | had begun the search for 
the perfect man." By the time he was 16, he recalls, his wor- 
ried father was offering to buy him a prostitute. “I said, 

‘No, thanks,’ ” Harvey remembers. Ultimately his parents 
proved stoical. "If they screamed and cried 'Where did we 
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Regal in his drag queen makeup, Fierstein attracts an audience 


go wrong?' they did it in private," says Fierstein. 

Nor did they try to stop Fierstein's blossoming career 
as a drag queen in Greenwich Village or his forays into 
acting off-Broadway. By 1973, the same year Harvey earned 
his degree in fine arts from Brooklyn's Pratt Institute, 
he had graduated to writing plays like Flatbush Tosca, 
about an Italian drag queen diva. Torch Song, by far Fier- 
stein's most impressive effort, was an emotionally intense 
labor of three years. 
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that Is about 80 percent heterosexual; Richard Dreyfuss Is Interested in the role on-screen. 


Humor appears to be Fierstein's chief defense against 
hurt. When his mother calls his Torch Song role merely “а 
creation," Harvey blithely chirps, “Isn't Mama wonderful." 
Now hell-bent on middle-class gay respectability, Fierstein 
just bought an apartment in Park Slope, Brooklyn, which he 
shares with his dogs, Bubie and George ("both female," he 
reports). His new lover, an actor and writer, doesn't live in. “1 
like my privacy," Harvey explains. 

In his more reclusive moments, Fierstein has written the 


book of a new musical version of the popular movie La 
Cage aux Folles, which will begin a pre-Broadway run in 
Boston this month. His new play, Spookhouse, about the ef- 
fect of a gay social worker on a desolate family, is sched- 
uled to debut off-Broadway this fall. “Yeah, | guess I'm 
tagged as a gay playwright and gay actor," Fierstein re- 
flects. “But it doesn't bother me." Even if it did, he wouldn't 
let it show. “Oh, | guess | could play King Lear,” he says lofti- 
ly, "but I'd rather play Lady Macbeth.” ANDREA CHAMBERS 
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Jedi 


by Jim Jerome 


We got into trouble doing the first Star 
Wars movie and it was this: See, there 
is no underwear in outer space. Re- 
member, | wore that clingy white dress 
that got wet and | bounced all around 
in it? Well, they had to stretch gaffer's 
tape across certain parts of my body 
so nothing would show underneath. 
And I was, as one critic put it, bovine 
then. Actually, when! got the part they 
said, “Lose 10 pounds." It was all pup- 
py flesh. | was still just a puppy. 

The interesting thing about these 
three films is you can watch me grow 
up. It’s been seven years. | was 19 
then, before I had any values, or made 
any decisions about what | wanted іо 
be when! grew up. If | grew up. 


GC. Fisher is describing a time 
long past, almost a billion box office 
bucks ago. Since then the puppy flesh 
has been worked off; some big deci- 
sions have been tackled. The release 
last week of George Lucas' $32.5 mil- 
lion epic Return of the Jedi, which 
completes her role in the nine-part 
Star Wars saga, finds Carrie indeed 
grown-up. Onscreen, she's progressed 
from no underwear to almost no outer- 
wear. Chained to a slobbering slime- 
ball monster named Jabba the Hutt, 
Carrie wears a sexy harem outfit that 
barely keeps anything in place, includ- 
ing the flick's PG rating. 

But Jedi Jiggle is just a minor plot 
point in Lucas' space fantasies. The 
big advances for Fisher have occurred 
offscreen. Having tried two films—The 
Blues Brothers and Under the Rain- 
bow, which did little to advance her ca- 
reer—she boldly replaced Tony winner 
Amanda Plummer in the taxing title 
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Down to earth for now in her backyard hammock, after seven years and three films as 


role of Agnes of God on Broadway ear- 
ly this year. It was an ambitious proj- 
ect, but a throat ailment cut her run 
short. More to the heart of the matter, 
she also has split with the on/off man 
of her life the past five years, pop com- 
posing giant Paul Simon, 41. Now Car- 
rie lives alone, unattached, in her ref- 
uge—a one-room pine-paneled log 
cabin in the Hollywood Hills. The cabin, 
or lodge, as she affectionately calls it, 
was a’30s Fox studio set. Considering 
Carrie's million-plus take (with points) 
from Star Wars, The Empire Strikes 
Back and Jedi, the modesty of her 
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quaint, rustic retreat is rather jarring. 
There is a sleeping alcove, a bed 
framed with tree branches, early 
American knickknacks and antiques. 
There are no self-aggrandizing Jedi ar- 
tifacts; instead there are gifts echoing 
precious bonds. The most striking of 
them is a 13-5151 American flag from 
New Yorker Simon, draped over a win- 
dow. The quirky aura of the place is all 
Carrie: offbeat, cozy, loose and stren- 
uously decorator-proof. Sure she 
could probably plunk down a mill for a 
Topanga palazzo on stilts overhanging 
next month's mudslide. And for sure 
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Princess Lela, Carrie promi 
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there are movie stars who need more 
space than this lodge just to shower. 
Carrie's needs are different. The fur- 
ther Lucas pushed her Leia into un- 
charted celluloid solar systems, the 
more it seemed Carrie needed to nest 
amid intimate, secure surroundings on 
terra firma, or at least in L.A. The lodge 
is her sane asylum, sheltering her from 
the immensity of it all. Sitting on her 
couch, she can see the borders of her 
private universe. It's her open house 
for "members" like Jedi comrade 
Harrlson Ford and his screenwriter 
wife Melissa (E. T.) Mathison, Teri Garr, 
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ses an activo future: “1 don't lay low." 


Penny Marshall, Joan Hackett, and her 
brother Todd, 25, a born-again 
evangelist. 

"| was born into something much 
larger than myself," says Carrie, 
meaning Debbie Reynolds and Eddie 
Fisher. “I ended up in something much 
larger than myself," meaning the three 
Lucas films. In between, there was a 
long search for a scale of reality that 
wouldn't dwarf her 5^1" self. “Му moth- 
er was pregnant with me when she did 
Tammy and my parents did Bundle of 
Joy. I was born famous.” Indeed, a 
Modern Screen trom 1957 on the cof- 


Princess Leia helps destroy 
the Empire, but back on 
earth Carrie Fisher builds 

a life outside the shadow 

of Star Wars,her parents 
and Paul Simon 


fee table shows D & E proudly holding 
their months-old title character. 
Brother Todd walks in one after- 
noon, and during their free-associative 
reminiscences of childhood, a tireless- 
ly inventive wit kicks into gear, shifting 
from sardonic zingers to high farce. 
Humor, like Carrie's lodge, helps break 
things down to size. 
Carrie: We grew up on the Map of the 
Stars. We played games on the tour- 
ists. If they shot stills, we ran. If they 
shot films, we stood still. | developed a 
phobia about being photographed that 
I didn't get over until Star Wars. 
Todd: The house was 100 yards from 
the breakfast patio to the living room. 
The pool had three tiers. 
Carrie: We were products of a broken 
home. No, a broken mansion. Mom was 
away а lot on location or in Vegas. We 
had Easter-egg-rolling contests at the 
Desert Inn. 
Todd: The place was so big we could 
go days without seeing each other. 
Carrie: The place was wired for secu- 
rity into the police. Teams of people 
brought us up, millions kept it clean. 
Todd: we constantly built little houses 
within the house. 
Carrie: Just sheets stretched over 
cardboard boxes and pillows. Indian 
tents. Todd once built an entire West- 
ern town like Knott's Berry Farm. My 
playhouse was as big as this cabin. 
Todd: | always wanted a tree house 
but we never had a tree large enough, 
so my mom bought an 85-foot Monte- 
rey pine and a crane came one day 
and just dropped it on the front lawn. 
Carrie: His tree house was as big as 
my playhouse. Todd once shot himself 
atclose range with a blank and one 
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headline read ‘‘Debbie’s Son Shoots 
Self." 

Todd: 1 told the papers | didn't brush 
my teeth so my mother shot me. 
Carrie: The big headline was “Picasso 
Dies." It was the same day. But the pic- 
ture on the front page was me and my 
mom in her mink hat. She was finger- 
printed at the police station all night. 
Half the homicide department 

asked her, “Оо you really know John 
Wayne?" 

Todd: Some really out-there stuff. 

Carrie quit Beverly Hills High at 15 
and studied acting in London, having 
already sung and danced with Mom in 
her Vegas nightclub act. There was 
one memorably nubile bit in 1975's 
Shampoo (abed with Warren Beatty), 
then two years later Puppy Flesh 
struck the Leia lode. 

It was out-there stuff all over again. 
On Jedi, for example, Carrie cites the 
chase scene where she enters a 
passageway on a London location and 
emerges on the other side three ; 
months and 5,500 miles later on loca- 
tionin Yuma, Ariz. The winds of Yuma 


anda little motion under the slave suit 
relegated the princess' private parts to 
the prop department. “This was no bi- 
kini. It was metal. It didn't go where you 
went. After shots, the prop man would 
have to check me. He'd say, 'Okay, tits 
are fine, let's go.’ So | started checking 
for any bounce or slip after takes. Then 
it was, 'CUT. Hey, how they doin'? The 
hooters in place? Tits all right?’ | was 
embarrassed at first with 100 guys go- 
ing crazy over my revealed self. Digni- 
ty was out of the question." 

Secrecy was not. Certain pages 
were colored for various Jedis-only 
classification to keep the lid on truths 
revealed: Namely, Luke Skywalker 
(Mark Hamill) is in fact the son of Darth 
Vader; Leia is his twIn, and Han (Harrl- 
son Ford) doesn't have to go Solo any- 
more and becomes, as Carrie puts it, 
"my space date." The mania for secre- 
cy was so intense, Carrle recalls, that 
for the payoff scene when Hamill tells 
her all, “They asked the crew—even 
the sound man—not to listen.” 

She learned of her true identity be- 
fore the shooting. “I'd have laughed on 
camera if Mark had told me for the 
first time then. It would've been like, 
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'Carrie, your dad isn't Eddie Fisher. 
Hitler is.' " 

Leaks were punishable in character, 
she jokes. "Harrison would have been 
eternally carbonized; Luke would have 
lost the Force; and | would have been 
sentenced to wear that awful hairstyle 
from the first film." 

The Lucasian dominance of effects 
over performance had its artistic draw- 
backs for the actors: Carrie regrets 
"not having taken maybe an extra beat 
or two during the scene with Mark," to 
wallop home a tad more emotion. No 
way. "With George it was always 'fast- 
er, more intense.' " But he wasn't after 
passionate romance. “The kids think 
it's mushy, boys especially," says Car- 
rie. “But I think screen necking is a 
great invention." A beat. “Oh Well. ees 
not my yob to decide.” 

Her yob did include “freezing” in 
Northern California in February while 
chained to Jabba in her skimpy outfit. 
Carrie spent down time hamming it up 
with the five men crammed inside 
Jabba who worked his arms, tail, 
tongue, eyes and volce (as they 
watched her on a TV screen and mim- 
icked her in character). “Of course the 
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Forhouse guest Joan Hackett, comic 
Carrie serves up a doll's head with a blink- 
ing electric eye. 


crew outside is yelling, 'More pus, 
more mucus for Jabba.' You get used 
to it." 

Still, there was the disorienting pro- 
longed isolation on remote locations. 
“You're so insulated it's another world. 
There were no phones. It was a tight 
family, but it can be pretty surreal." 

She doesn't regret the end of her 
Leia lifespan. “That was that. All things 
come to an end sooner or later, good 
or bad." 

As demanding as Lucas' produc- 
tions were, the real surreal crisis in 
Fisher's career didn't occur on some 
Jedi juggernaut in some ultrasecret lo- 
cale, but in L.A. for 1981's Under the 
Rainbow. It was a bizarre misguided 
comedy, starring Chevy Chase and 150 
midgets. Fisher and Simon were in an 
off phase. According to one close 
friend, Carrie had briefly "been en- 
gaged” to Dan Aykroyd. The relation- 
ship took shape while making 1980's 
The Blues Brothers. "They were plan- 
ning to get married on a raft in New Or- 
leans," the friend reports. 


Princess Leia's favorite Star Wars creature 
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In Return of the Jedi the Princess is befriended by 


an Ewok furball, played by 11-year-old film 
rookie Warrick Davis. 


Princess Leia always had to look up 
to her 72” Wookie friend Chewbacca, 
but in Return of the Jedi her allies are 
Ewoks, teddy bear warriors about half 
as big but every furry bit as lovable. 
She shares the film's tenderest scene 
with a frightened fuzzball in the red- 
wood forest, lifting him off a log and ex- 
plaining gently that she means no harm. 
The 40 or so Ewoks were dwarfs and 
midgets, recruited in Britain, as was 
Leia's special pal, an English school- 
boy named Warrick Davis, who was 
making his film debut and got his big 
break because Kenny Baker, height 
32”, who plays R2-D2, had to bow out of 
double duty after contracting food poi- 
soning from a chili dog. “Warrick was 
just the most darling, adorable boy in 
the world," Carrie gushes. “Between 


Exhaustion from the Rainbow shoot 
and chaos in her love life hit her all at 
once. "It was a delicate situation," 
says Carrie. “Either I'd make it or not. 
That film was my Waterloo." Carrie 
found herself “out of sync with my life. 
І had a secretary handling my mail at 
20. My new friends were suddenly stu- 
dio heads. What was l going to do? Go 
to my high school reunion with Jabba 
the Hutt? | didn't belong to any group." 
She was going into what the film world 
might call existential turnaround, at the 
corner of Hyperspace and Vine. ''l 
checked the phone book to see if Kier- 
kegaard had any living relatives." 

No one else was picking up an op- 
tion on her life, so she bought back the 
rights to herself and started to put the 
script through a frantic revision. She 
plunged into a quest for self-definition 
that gave her book-knowledge in phi- 
losophy and psychology. She also tried 
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shots he'd take off that hot mask and 
ask [in a delicate English lilt], ‘May | 
have a cookie and some milk?’ ” 

His parents were on hand and 
helped him with homework each eve- 
ning. “He had a born instinct," says 
Carrie, “and did everything right, right 
away. He sure picked up the lingo. 
He'd say, “Ат lin frame? Is this a 
two-shot?' " 

The soon-to-be-famous Ewok en- 
counter was done in about a day with 
Carrie's loving assurances “mostly im- 
provised." They had arare captive au- 
dience. “Тһе whole crew just stood, 
hushed, and watched the scene," she 
says. “It was like in a theater." 

It will also be in stores. Lucasfilm 
Ltd. hopes to have take-home Ewoks 
available soon. 


the gamut of weird" consciousness 
workshops—from desert retreats to 
"isolation tanks listening to Keith Jar- 
rett piano solos." She can still hold her 
own with the zen de la zen meta-bab- 
blers, but she'd rather roll her eyes and 
apologize for the odd slip of the yin- 
yang. Still, some of it clicked. "I'm in 
much better shape. Nothing much 
throws me anymore." 

Simon, now recording an album with 
Art Garfunkel and preparing for 
their possible summer tour, knew she 
was fighting an uphill battle. “That 
was a terrible time," he says. “Any- 
body as bright as her in the biggest 
movie of all time at 19 knew it wouldn't 
be long before she faced the question 
of who she was. But she drove herself 
to learn. She's gutsy and a real 
fighter." 

Indeed, the year preceding her split 
from Simon put her to the test. Close 
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friend John Belushi's death was a total 
Shock—''my first confrontation with 
mortality." 

Then the shrieking angst of Agnes— 
a nun who bears, then kills, a child—in- 
flamed her vocal cords. That pain was 
aggravated by the “media zoo" sur- 
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Brother Todd is no space cadet. He's a 
born-again Christian, TV producer and 
electronics consultant for the Navy. 


rounding Debbie's replacing Raquel 
Welch in Woman of the Year and Ed- 
die's gig at Club Indigo. “А real Disney- 
hell," Carrie moans. 

Carrie and Simon split soon after. 
Whatever they had didn't work best un- 
der one roof—or the two ceilings of his 
spectacular Central Park duplex. The 
nerves are still raw. The words “incom- 
patibility" and "communication" are 
as specific as they'll get. It seems to 
come down to: Why can't love 
mean never having to say it's over? 
"There is no animosity," Paul says. 
"We still care very much for each oth- 
er. There is nobody else like Carrie. 
She's got one of the fastest, funniest 
minds | know. She is absolutely 
unique." 

“| will always be related to Paul," 
she says. “Ном can | пої be?" Pushed 
to elaborate, Carrie will comply as only 
she can. “Okay,” she starts. “Why did 
we split? Because we had a food fight. 
It started years ago with the soft stuff, 
then developed into pot roasts and 
steaks, really hurtful food. No, that's 
notit. Let's just say that Paul...No. 
We both left each other to fall in love 
with Liz. There, we've come full circle." 

There are other True Concessions. 
She jokes about going for “park 'n' 
neck dates" and junk food rather than 
fancy dinners (“1 just get lipstick on my 
teeth"), but there's no immediate ro- 
mance. “| don't need a man to com- 
plete me now. The word ‘involvement’ 
sounds like 'ball and chain' to me." 


She's not committed to another tiim 
and her family isn't even commit 
the medium for her. Debbie Reyno 
has a dream for "Carrie to follow u 
her gifts for lyrics and singing, maybe a 
recording." Todd calls sister Carrie “а 
great writer. She puts more in a post- 
card than most people do in a script." 
Yes, Carrie admits, "there are journals 
lying around the house. Truths Des- 
cartes never dared touch." 

Then again, to sit down with her at 
the lodge is to observe a killer standup 
potential. Certainly the material and 
delivery are there. Like: ''Todd got me 
to skydive for the first time. It was the 
week Princess Diana got married, so 
the news had on what other princesses 
around the world did that week, like 
Stephanie and Caroline. So some jerk 
on the radio goes, 'And Princess Leia 
jumped from a plane in California.’ 
Look, as soon as one of those prin- 
cesses does something incredible, for- 
get it, "т asked to be in the TV movie 
about it. It’s weird but that's how I'm 
typecast, that's wholam. Princess 
Anyone." 

The typecast may indeed endure, 
but Carrie's got one dazzling special 
effect on her alter ego from planet Al- 
deraan: that luminous beam of inextin- 
guishable humor to wield against the 
Dark Side on Earth. May the Farce be 
with her. 


Carrie will add a bedroom to her one-room 
log cabin, but that's all. “I’m uncomfort- 
able In large marble homes." 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 


„Эт. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Re 
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BEFORE MAN 
MADE FIRE, 
THE EARTH 


MADE PERRIER. 


When the earth was 
still a fairly young 
planet, and getting 
itself into shape, 
there was bom a 
marvelously clear 
and sparkling spring, 
à spring we now 
call Perrier. 


And it was good. 
Because before men 
leamed how to flick 
their flints and make 
a warming bonfire, 


first soft drink. 


they had to leam 
how to quench their 
thirst. Of course, 
they couldnt all 
afford to be choosy. 
So it was a very 
lucky few who lived 
in the vicinity of 
Perrier. A high rent 


district, n'est-ce pas? 


` Today, anyone al- 
most anywhere in 
the world can enjoy 
the primeval purity 
of Perrier. Earths — 


Now although civi- 
lization has brought 

us such refinements 

as sugar, caffeine, 
artificial sweeteners, 
artificial colonng, and 
calone counts, there 

is none of that in 
Perrier. You can even 
drink it on a salt-free 
diet. 

Because though man 
makes love, makes war, 
makes fire—only the 
earth can make Perrier. _ 
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“Next to a water moccasin,” says Sutton (admiring a literary vehicle), “а friendly car salesman may be the most dangerous thing in the world." 


BUYING A CAR? EX-DEALER 


REMAR SUTTON TELLS 


HOW NOT TO GET TAKEN FOR A RIDE 


“The car-buying public," says Remar 
Sutton, “has been lied to too much.” 
Sutton, 42, ought to know; he spent six 
years as a highly successful new-car 
salesman and dealer, plying all the 
tricks of the trade. Now he is the au- 
thor of Don't Get Taken Every Time: 
The Insider's Guide to Buying Your 
Next Car (Penguin paperback, $5.95), 
an alternately chilling and hilarious ex- 
posé of how some dealers take advan- 
tage of the unwary. The book also of- 
fers a practical strategy for potential 
car buyers. When Sutton isn't writing— 
he is currently at work on a novel—he 
appears weekly as a consumer affairs 
commentator on the Cable News Net- 
work. Sutton, a bachelor, divides his 
time between his mother's home in 


Marietta, Ga. and an apartment in 
Freeport, Bahamas. “I'm not trying to 
destroy the car business," says Sut- 
ton. "My goal is that people buy cars 
responsibly and at the best possible 
price." He discussed various ways 

to achieve that goal with PEOPLE'S 
Sandra Hinson. 


Why are so many people completely un- 
prepared to buy a car today? 

Because millions of Americans 
haven't bought a car in several years. 
Meanwhile the dealers have devel- 
oped some very sophisticated tech- 
niques to help sell their wares. If you 
haven't been to a dealership recently, 
you should know that you are probably 
going to walk into an environment in 


Photographs by Robert Eginton 


which niceness is the rule, smiles are 
the given, and “sincerity” perme- 
ates all. | don't know who said “Nice- 
ness kills," but it does, and what it 
may kill in the car business is your 
pocketbook. 


What are some of the tactics used to 
disarm buyers? 

One of the most effective is to hold a 
"sale"—and if you believe in sales, 
you might just as well believe in the 
tooth fairy. Generally speaking, 
the profit made during a sale is higher 
than itis normally, because we all as- 
sume that at a sale we'll get a better 
deal. Therefore we don't negotiate, not 
realizing that a healthy profit is still 
built into the sale price. 
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| ‘STRESS BURNOUT?” 


How does a “Beat the Clock" promotion 


Find out if you have it Pos announce, “We'll mark 
why you have it, info ect? para unas Me apo 


deal. But what normally happens is 


and how to combat iL. that a dealer keeps marking a car 


down till he gets close to the cost of 


Think a moment. Do you know the work, for example, not realizing the ү - 

true meaning of the word “stress?” added activity may increase the need the car. Then he simply puts a sold sign 

Most people think of stress only in for vitamins and minerals. So both the on it. It’s not sold, of course; he simply 

emotional terms. But in fact, stress has football player and librarian are sub- has decided not to sell it at that price. 

powerful physical effects as well. As ject to varying degrees of physical 

such, it bears directly on good physical stress. And both could suffer from / f | x 

health and well-being. “Gtress Burnout” Sa lesmen requently ask customers, 
"Stress Burnout" occurs when, as a In addition to simple physical activ- “Will you buy a car today?" Why? 

result of physical stress or lack of ity, other important factors can drama- Because the competition is cut- 

proper nutrition, your body does not tically affect the needs of a football throat in the car business, and the 

get the vitamins it needs. player, a librarian—or you. Factors salesman knows if he doesn't sell you 


To determine if you're heading for studied closely in the formulation of 


"Stress Burnout; itis first necessary to Beminal Stress Plus vitamins. A for- while you're in the store, he may never | 


understand physical stress itself. Then, mulation distinguished by more nutri- have another chance. If the salesman 
the vital role nutrition plays as a tional strength—Burnout Strength—in can entice you to say "Yes," you are 
weapon against it. And, finally, certain the areas mentioned than Stresstabs. telling him that, if the elements are | 
J sanea nues Burnout" factors we'll The hidden effects of . right, you will buy. The salesman's job, 
| T ede 7, : smoking, drinking and dieting. then—at any cost—is to make the ele- 
Stress Burnout" Explained. Every time you relax with a cigarette ; : | 
l Ina sense, everything we do—just or a drink, you're actually increasing ments seem right. He normally will do | 
| being alive—is stressful. But the level the risk of “Stress Burnout,’ Because that by “if”-ing you to death. For exam- | 
| and kind of stress—and its demands оп smoking and drinking are “stress ple, “What if, sir, | can sell you this саг | 
our bodies—varies widely with indi- _ events" that increase your need for fora payment you can afford and that 
vidual activities and life-styles. From a vitamin intake. Compared to Stress- th ht fair?" If 
physical standpoint, runningina mar- tabs, Beminal Stress Plus contains VO S ACEITES YES, / | 
athon might seem more stressfulthan higher dosages of vitamins C, B, and you're usually a gone goose. i 
running for a bus. But how the stress B,2—important in vitamin restora- | 
event affects you depends alotonhow tion following even moderate tobacco What should you say? 


well you handle it. Because the more and alcohol use when combined 


stress you're under, the more demands with inadequate nutrition. If you are seriously thinking about 


you make on your body. If your nutri- Similarly, when you diet, you stand buying a car, the most important thing 
tion is not adequate, “Stress Burnout ^ қо Jose more than just weight. Namely, to say is, “I am going to buy a car, butl 
can be a result. valuable nutrients your body needs to may not buy it from you. I'm talking to 
0 help пее challenges of че А ац supple- other dealers, too.” You have to let the 
| Tess burnout, a higher nutritiona ment such as Beminal Stress Plus sup- д 1 
| potency has been built into Beminal plies the necessary nutrients you may salesman know SPA not emotional, 
Stress Plus™ vitamins. In fact, Beminal not be getting while dieting. that you don't feel obligated to buy 
Stress Plus vitamins have 1776 more Still other stress factors affecting the from him, and that at some other place 
| yamin С, SER DAR AM and nutrition of millions PERI include there is a car you will like as well or 
| more vitamin anthewell- infections and long- and short-term ‚ 1 
known Stresstabs® 600 with Iron. illnesses. Each Cr ontribute heavily better thanithe one he's;selling: 
How old are you? to stress—and “Stress Burnout,” : 
Nobody is immune. Because "Stress Stress Management. What things should a car buyer never 
Burnout" can affect your health One day at a time. say, and why? 
whether you're 18 or 65. Young adults 4d it up. Are you heading for “Stress A car buyer should never say, “I love 
engage іп a variety of activities—many Burnout?” Do you think you might be? this car.” The only reason a customer 


that affect their physical well-being. GonsiderBennalStress Plus h BE n 
х f; : as bargaining power is because а 
The daily physical demands made on ^ Bçminal Stress Plus vitamins are a dealership ларе һе сап до ѕоте- 


parents аге no less significant. Апа ће rotective ste take to fight 

: p you can take to fig 

overall well being of older people НЕЯ nutritional risks that may lead to place else and buy another car. If you 
could be jeopardized due to decreased ¿Gtress Burnout” A step you can take make the tragic mistake of saying, “Му 


GO EMI p REN hat to start each day. Lord, that’s the car I've always want- 
i 4 8 К; n ' 

trates heavily on the B vitamin group. To getahead SEE Gets o En ed," you'd do just as well to hand over 

To provide the necessary nutritional your wallet. 


protectioii—whether you're 18 or 65. 
"Stress Burnout" 
—do you have it? 

From the instances given, you can 


How does "'lowballing" work? 

Let's say you've made an offer of 
Pea se eie tic ion ДИП; $10,000, and the dealership refuses to 
For example, the physical drain on a accept it. You are walking out the door, 
- football player might make him seem and the salesman stops you. "If you 

a more likely candidate for “Stress come back tomorrow," he says, “lI ` 
М по! ^ than a librarian. But a librar- think I could get you that car for — 
t exercise regularly after | $9,500." He is not doing that because | 

Lat ри he thinks he can give you that price; — 
eer 5 _ CONTINUED. 
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М. today's Coleman. 
From a full line of tents to the 
world's most popular canoe, 
we'll stock the summer for 
your entire family...and 

outfit your outdoors year-round. 


Take your own 

air anywhere with a 

Coleman? Inflate-All® 

It plugs into your car lighter to 
let you pump up tires, air mattresses, balls, 

toys — just about anything 

that takes air. 


We outfit your 
outdoors. 


Use a © 1983The Coleman Company, Inc. 
Coleman® 3 
Smoker-Grill in 

camp to moist-smoke, 
dry-smoke, steam, 

roast, bake or grill. 

Then put it on your 
patio for yearround use. 


You'll rest Ç 
easy in Coleman? sleeping 
bags. We make more than 
20 styles to choose from, each 
one 100% machine washable, 
colorfast and pre-shrunk. 
And every family needs _ 
P 


a couple of Coleman® 
coolers. Start with 

a chesttype (below). 
Then add toit from 
the personal-sized 
Oscar® family. 


ناا ت Nec‏ 


Look for rebate offers on 

; many fine Coleman products. 
Details and coupons available 
‚ at participating dealers. Offer 

good Feb. 15 through July 5, 

1983. 
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"E.PT. was easy to read and 
it was kind of fun to set up 
with the little test tube. 

It was obvious what to do. 
There was no question of 
Ami reading this right?" 


Ann Becket, Austin, Texas 


E.P T. is the original and leading in-home pregnancy test. It's easy, fast, 
safe and private. E.P T. lets you find out if you are pregnant, quickly and 
reliably, at home. E.P T. is the same type of test used in many hospitals and 
laboratories in the United States and all over the world. No in-home test is 
more accurate than E.P T. Over six million women have already used E.P T. 
Thats more than the total of all the women who have used other in-home 
pregnancy tests. 

You dont have to be a chemistry whiz 
or have any special skill to do the E.P T. 


E се SS, research shows ept ept ept oF 


that you can do the test just as H 
accurately as a lab technician. E 
The directions are clear, the test is = I EM : 
simple, and if you have a question, Ë —n 
you can call us toll-free any weekday [© О! iV 25р 23 


at 1-800-562-0266. In New Jersey, call Ё 


collect at 201-540-2458. Avallable In both single kit and 
сопуепіеп! double kit, 


he’s doing itso that when you go to the 
next dealership, they will not be able to 
equal his price. When you return to- 
morrow, the offer will have evaporat- 
ed. The quickest way to find out if you 
are being lowballed is to take the 
salesman firmly by the arm and lead 
him to his sales manager. Say to him, 
"|f you think we can do that tomorrow, 
why don’t we go find your boss and see 
if he'll do it right now?" At that moment 
you're going to be making at least two 
enemies in that dealership—the sales 
manager and the salesman. 


What is the “other customer" ploy? 

You have just told the salesman you 
are not ready to commit to buying a 
car today. The salesman says, “Sir, 
one of the other salesmen has a cus- 
tomer interested in this car.” His mes- 
sage is that if you don't buy it now, it's 
not going to be there. The thing you 
must remember is that there is always 
another car. If you do leave and come 
back and the car is sold, the dealership 
will try even harder to please you the 
next time because they know you've 
been disappointed once and may nev- 
er come again. Very smart shoppers 
use this to their advantage. 


What is the “T.O.” system? 

The American version of the Chi- 
nese water torture. T.O. stands for 
"turn over." It'S a master psychologi- 
cal ploy. If the smiling salesman cannot 
get enough money from you by him- 

CONTINUED 


“If people were not afraid of being taken,” 
says Sutton (with mother Mildred), **they'd 
buy more cars and business would improve." 


Shower Shaver is the unique 
razor designed especially for the 
shower. It has a non-slip handle. A 
pivoting head that shaves extra close. B 
And easy push-button cleaning. 
Every feature you need for the / 
closest, safest, most comfortable | 
shave you can get. 

With Shower Shaver, 
anon beautiful a are right at 


^ @ © 


КЕЕ Wall Holder x 


| Shower” 
ba 2 


[Í Easier, Faster, Smoother 


BEHIND EVERY SHOWER SHAVER" 
IS A BEAUTIFUL PAIR OF LEGS. 


SLIM 100s INA 
CRUSH-PROOF BOX! 


Also available in 120's. 


LIGHTS 


THE FIRST THING 
YOU NOTICE IS TASTE. 


self, he will bring in the smiling sales 
manager who, like the salesman, will 
tell you about his kids and his wife and 
his church and try to convince you that 
he’s so nice he would never mislead 
you. Unfortunately, it usually doesn't 
stop there. You may begin with a sales- 
man, only to talk to a sales manager 
and then to the general manager. 


COO 
ТУЛ 


That can become confusing, can't it? 
Of course. Confusion is the sales- 
man's friend. If you are experiencing 
that sinking feeling, losing track of the 
offers and counteroffers, stop the 
transaction. Don't try to think in the 
midst of confusion. Come back later. 
Your goal is to control the process. 


Just how can the car buyer gain control? 

Do your homework before you even 
begin to shop. First, determine exactly 
how much money you can afford to 
pay. Stick to those figures. Remember, 
the fewer the payments, the less inter- 
est you owe. 


Now can go shopping? 

Not yet. First, if you plan to trade in 
your old car, determine its true whole- 
sale value. You do that by offering to 
sell it to two or three used-car dealers. 
Forget “blue books.” Your car is worth 
only what someone will pay for it. But 
remember, before you start, you 
should clean your car inside and out. 
Most people think a clean car is a bet- 
ter car. That's a dangerous assump- 


120's: 14 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine ° 1 3 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report (Dec. '81). tion when you are buying, but a great 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 100's: 13 mg. "tar," 1.1 mg. nicotine thing in your favor when you're selling. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 

©1983 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, Inc. What's the right way to start shopping at 
this point? 

Write down the stock number, model 
and color of each car that impresses 
you, plus the price of each item on the 
manufacturer's sticker, including 
[ freight. Then purchase the latest copy 
of Edmund's New Car Prices or some 
other car-pricing guide. Go home and, 
on a separate sheet of paper, write the 
description and stock number of each 
car and Edmund's list price for the 
base cost of that car and all the op- 
tions on the car you are considering. 
This is the true cost to the dealer. Add 
to it the transportation charge. This will 
be your initial offer. 


College dollars need 
` time to grow. 


Will it really work? 

It probably won't be accepted, but 
you're on your way. Your goal is to pay 
not more than 2 or 3 percent profit, in- 
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Take stock in America. 


With higher paying U.S Savings Bonds. 
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stead of the 10 percent every dealer 
would like to have. On certain hot-sell- 
ing models you'll have to be prepared 
to pay up to list price, but the dealer 
would like you to think every car is hot. 
You'll never know unless you start with 
a low offer 


What's the key to driving a successful 
bargain? 

You must control the order of the 
negotiating steps. Tell the salesman to 
have your car appraised. Let him know 
you have already found the wholesale 
value of your car but do not, at this 
point, tell him what it is. If his used-car 
department offers more than your fig- 
ure, fine. If the offer is less, and he will 
not come up, you can sell your car sep- 
arately to the used-car dealer who 
gave you the highest wholesale price. 
Or you can sell it at retail value private- 
ly if you have the time; it's usually well 
worth it. Next, make your initial offer 
for the new car. Tell the salesman to 
write up a buyer's order. Be aware that 
the buyer's order is a binding contract, 
so do not sign until you are satisfied 
you understand all the figures. If the 
salesman returns with his boss, or re- 
ports that your offer is too low, you 
probably will have to raise your offer. 
Do not let yourself be raised too quick- 
ly, and walk out if necessary. 


At what point should the buyer write out 
a deposit check? 

Not until the manager has approved 
your deal. 


What happens next? 

When the salesman returns with a 
signed buyer's order, he will begin to 
work you for more profits. You will be 
offered "add-ons" like glazing, fab- 
ric protection, special tires and under- 
coating. If you are financing with the 
dealer, you will be invited to purchase 
life, accident and health insurance. 
Consider each item unemotionally. If 
you want the extras, okay; if you don't, 
don't be pressured. In most cases, you 
can get insurance cheaper, and get 
better coverage, from your own agent. 


Is the process the same in buying a used 
car? 

Essentially. But when buying a used 
car, insist on obtaining the name and 
phone number of the previous owner. 

If the seller resists, don't buy the car. If 
he doesn't, call the previous owner and 
ask, "What were the major problems 


with the car when you owned it?" Don't 
ask "if" there were problems. Expect 
them. Use the former owner's answers 
to begin a checklist for your mechanic. 
The most important step now is taking 
the car to your mechanic. Ask him to 
test-drive the car and to estimate any 
repair costs. Plan to spend at least $35 
for this service. It is critical and worth 
every penny. 


Is there a best time to shop for a car? 

Toward the end of every month 
salesmen and sales managers are un- 
der pressure to fill their quotas. 


“Underwater,” says scuba enthusiast Sutton, 
“there's no wheeling and dealing. Some deal- 
ers would like me underwater permanently.” 


They're much more likely to meet your 
price then. On rainy days, when fewer 
people are out shopping, salesmen are 
under the same pressure to strike a 
deal. Shopping just before closing time 
can also be to your advantage be- 
cause salesmen, managers and fi- 
nance men are all tired and want to get 
off. But remember, in the automobile 
business, you will never automatically 
get the lowest possible price unless 
you negotiate. Г] 
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“This is the happiest birthday PS. ever had," sald Stewart, GUTES In bothi bronze and the flesh. 


IT'S STILL A WONDERFUL LIFE 
FOR JIMMY STEWART AS INDIANA, PA. 
WELCOMES HOME THE BOY WHO MADE GOOD 


aka: Pa. (pop. 16,000) is a town 
right out of an old Jimmy Stewart mov- 
ie: prosperous, patriotic, industrious— 
living vindication of the faith that the 
Armerica of cherished myth still exists. 
So somehow it seemed right in charac- 
ter as 3,000 Indianians gathered at the 
steps of the county courthouse to hear 
Jimmy himself gently haranguing them 
as if he were Mr. Smith back from 
Washington. But what the heck, no- 
body should have been surprised. Jim- 
my was born in Indiana 75 years ago, 
and now the town was turning out to 
honor its favorite son with a weekend- 
long birthday celebration. 

Things got started in a style that not 
even Frank Capra would have tried to 
improve on. When State Sen. Patrick 
Stapleton unfurled a banner reading 
“Jimmy Stewart for President," the 
guest of honor shot back, “I can't talk 
fast enough to be a politician." The 
crowd loved it. "We're right on sched- 


100 


ule," he observed of the welcoming 
ceremonies, then added in his patent- 
ed stammering drawl, “Wal... l'Il... uh 

.fix...that." 

Ata press conference afterward 
one skeptical reporter asked Stewart, 
who was accompanied on the visit by 
his wife, Gloria, 65, if, after all these 
years, he ever thinks about Indiana 
anymore. “Every day," said Stewart, a 
longtime resident of Beverly Hills. “The 
things l've learned here have stayed 
with me all my life. This is where | made 
my decisions that certain things were 
good—hard work, community spirit, 
God, church and family.” 

Next came a dedication ceremony 
for new equipment at the water com- 
pany pumping station on Two Lick 
Creek, where Stewart hunted frogs as 
a boy. He was presented with a lamp, 
the base of which was a water meter 
from his father's hardware store on 
Philadelphia Street, Indiana's main 


Photographs by Ken Regan/Camera 5 


drag then and now. Stewart worked 
there occasionally through boyhood 
and during his college years at Prince- 
ton. When his father, Alex, died in 1961 
at the age of 89, the family sold the 
store. It was razed in 1969 as part of an 
urban renewal project. 

On Friday evening Stewart cut a rib- 
bon to kick off the Jimmy Stewart Film 
Festival at the Indiana Mall. Then there 
was a dinner dance for 550 people at 
the Omni Civic and Convention Center. 
Finally Jimmy and Gloria retired to the 
150-year-old home of D. Hall Blair, 76, 
and his wife, Elinor, 69, two of the 
Stewarts' oldest friends who acted as 
their hosts for the weekend. (Jimmy no 
longer has relatives in Indiana.) “As a 
kid, he'd always fumble over his 
words," remembers Hall, laughing. 
“He'd ask, 'You gonna change that fos- 
sip?’ I'd say, ‘It’s faucet,’ and he'd say, 
‘Right, fossip.' ” 

Less amusing to Blair are the inev- 
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A fully equipped Black & Decker workshop including: Trimmer—Black & Decker's most powerful string 
aWORKMATE® 400 with vertical clamping, a 7%" trimmer, 8255, saves you time trimming your lawn. 
deluxe circular saw, an electronic speed-controlled - | 
auto scrolling jigsaw, a %” electronic speed-controlled 7000 THIRD PRIZES Jack Rabbit* : | 
drill, a 1% HP (maximum motor output) electronic Pump And Sprayer—Black & Decker's easy-to-operate, | 
digital depth display router, a dust collecting, dual- multi-purpose hand pump pumps one to two gallons | 
action finishing sander, and an assortment of of liquid per minute. | 
workshop accessories for all of the above. ; : 
x Look for entry forms and complete sweepstakes details C» - | 
| on displays at participating Black & Decker retailers.* Black & Decker. 


*Or send a self-addresed envelope to "Super Dad" Sweepstakes Information, P.O. Box 8932, 
Westport, CT 06888. Requests must be received by June 30, 1983. No purchase necessary. Offer void where prohibited by law. ©1983 
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itable naysayers around town who 
want to know what Jimmy Stewart has 
ever done for indiana. "They measure 
giving by an endowed library building 


that you have named after you," says 
Blair. "He's not like that. He's done 
plenty for this town, but he doesn't 
want it advertised." 

Saturday morning began with break- 
fast at the Indiana fire hall. (Jimmy's fa- 
ther was a longtime volunteer.) There 
the firemen presented Jimmy with a 
fifth of vodka. He was delighted—his 
friends the Blairs keep a dry home. 
Then came an old-fashioned small- 
town parade with baton twirlers, Boy 
Scouts, covered wagons and Jimmy 
and Gloria Stewart being driven to the 
reviewing stand in an open white Cadil- 
lac Eldorado. After arriving, Jimmy 
left his seat to share memories with 
Flossie Wagner Sanford, one of his 
grade school teachers. Some 25,000 
people were on hand at the county 
courthouse for the dedication of a 
nine-foot-tall bronze statue of Stewart 
by California sculptor Malcolm Alexan- 
der. At noon there was a prearranged 
call from President Reagan, a close 
friend, phoning from Washington. A 


Indiana waves; Jimmy and wife Gloria 

wave back. Would he ever come home to 

live? “I’ve been thinking about It,” he sald. 
oa 
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His former social studies teacher, Flossie 
Wagner Sanford, remembers Jimmy as 
“just like he Is today.” 


moment later two Air Force jets roared 
into view, sweeping loud and low over 
Philadelphia Street, making four 
passes in tribute to Brig. Gen. Stewart 
U.S.A.F. Res. (ret.). When they had 
gone, the crowd sang Happy Birthday 
and Stewart told them, “I'm proud that 
so many of you call me friend. God was 


good in bringing me back here." 

On Sunday the Stewarts said their 
goodbyes and boarded a Falcon 10 jet 
loaned by a local company. As the 
plane streaked down the runway, 
members of the Jimmy Stewart Birth- 
day Celebration Committee burst into 
tears. They weren't the only ones who 
had been overcome by emotion. At the 
dinner dance on Friday night, a brief 
film produced especially for the occa- 
sion was shown—a capsule biography 
of the guest of honor. “The Jimmy 
Stewart story is a story of old virtues,” 
intoned the film's narrator, laying the 
sentimental foundation for a good cry 
all around. The movie ended with the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir singing 
“Happy birthday, dear Jimmy, happy 
birthday to you.” 

As the lights went up, Stewart and 
his wife were weeping openly. Jimmy 
stood, advanced to the microphone 
and said in a halting voice, “I’m very 
moved and it's hard for me to even 
talk." A moment later he added, “Glo- 
ria, forgive me, I’m gonna sing." This 
was Jimmy's turn to make everyone 
else cry. In a voice choked with emo- 
tion, he sang a song he'd made up on 
the spot: “Happiest birthday to me, 
happiest birthday to me, happiest 
birthday Indiana, happiest birthday to 
me." CABLE NEUHAUS 


Star Treatment “The Reagan Administra- 
tion has not spoken about me with the same 
admiration that | feel about myself," joked 
Henry Kissinger to a throng of close to 5,000 
in Salem, Va. The former Secretary of State 
had no such doubts about his standing with 
the administration at Roanoke College, or- 
ganizers of the lecture. They dished out a 
$16,500 speaker's fee, arranged for trans- 
portation by private plane and limo, and 
threw a reception complete with Kissinger's 
favorite dishes, such as duck-and-pistachio 
paté and mushrooms stuffed with snails. 
One thing they couldn't rig: When over- 
whelming ticket sales forced a move to the 
Salem-Roanoke County Civic Center, Henry 
had to share the marquee with rocker Joan 
Jett and country singer George Jones. He 
did, however, get top billing. 


Apron: Strings Attached At a charity 
auction for the National Organization for 
Women in Chicago, a M*A*S*H script auto- 
graphed by Alan Alda went for $300, while a 
scarf autographed by Betty Ford brought in 
a mere $45. The item that sparked the liveli- 
est bidding was a blue-and-white-striped 
apron, reportedly the first of John Lennon's 
possessions released by Yoko Ono. It went 
for $1,150 to a Chicago restaurateur. A lot of 
money for an apron? Maybe so, but consider 
this: Yoko insured the apron for $5,000. 


The Uncle Steve Show Though you don't 
find much kid's stuff on the soaps these 
days, that doesn't keep Gerald Ford's 
daughter, Susan, from allowing her daugh- 
ters, Tyne, 2, and Heather, 4 months, to tune 
in at lunchtime. Susan, 25, living in Virginia 
with her husband, security business exec 
Charles Vance, 41, misses her brother Ste- 
ven, who tapes his appearances as Andy 
Richards on The Young and the Restless in 
L.A. “The children haven't gotten to see 
very much of him," says Susan to explain 
her penchant for the lowbrow pastime. So 
much for those who say TV is breaking up 
the American family. 
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Henry Kissinger: 
Class act 


RON GALELLA 


LYNN GOLDSMITH/LGI 


Y oko Ono: 
Her first release? 


Steve Martin: 
Split personality 


Spaced-Qui All those years studying 
Shakespeare and look where Peter Strauss, 
the star of 1981's TV hit Masada, ended up. 
His latest film is a $12 million, 3-D number 
called Spacehunter: Adventures in the For- 
bidden Zone, which rivals Return of the Jedi 
in the special effects area. Comments 
Strauss about the experience, “They never 
tell you in acting school what it's like to hang 
upside down while 15 special effects people 
try to make a giant lizard's head move.” And 
another thing they probably won't tell you 
about in acting school: this movie. 


Soul Plane Most airline passengers can't 
wait to deplane once their aircraft hits the 
runway. Not so for Hill Street Blues star 
Charles Haid and some of his fellow travel- 
ers after a flight from L.A. to New York. The 
passengers simply refused to leave the 
plane—even after it had taxied to the gate— 
because the on-board TV was tuned to the 
Motown anniversary special. Unwilling to 
walk out on Michael Jackson's red-hot rendi- 
tion of Billie Jean, Haid et al peacefully sur- 
rendered the craft at the first station break. 


Furthermore 

@ Lonette McKee, 29, the stunning actress 
who earned a Tony nomination as the lead in 
Broadway's revival of Showboat, sings like a 
bird. But she tries not to mimic her pet cock- 
atiel, a small Australian parrot. On opening 
night the bird laid an egg. Quipped Lonette, 
"Better her than me." 

@ Some former pupils of noted Cambridge 
historian Hugh Trevor-Roper think they know 
why he fell hook, line and binding for those 
fake Hitler diaries. Recalls one student, “He 
always used to say that life is too short to 
learn German." 

e Steve Martin will do his share of the usual 
wild and crazy antics in his upcoming flick, 
The Lonely Guy, but take away the cameras 
and Steve's a different guy. “I don't know 
what people expect when they meet me,” 
says Martin. “If | were really the way | am on- 
stage, | wouldn't have any friends.” 


Tony Perkins returns in 
Psycho II but the real 


shocker's his own story 

At 51, the happy husband and father 
tells of the fear of women that haunted 
him for 34 years 


The rebirth of 


singer Phoebe Snow 
She's rebuilding her life 

through selfless devotion 

to her brain-damaged child 


Bare-midriff 

wedding gowns? 

That's what the top designers have 
in mind for June brides—along 
with minis and bloomers 
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If you think the shapely stir their Seagram's 7 with Diet Coke® just to save calories... think again. They stir for 
too! Prove it to yourself. Enjoy it in moderation, today. The shapely stir. Guaranteed to turn heads. 


great taste, 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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